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VERY COACH KNOWS that 
nothing pulls a good team down 
quicker than injuries. Yet every year finds 
natural stars, speedy men with sure eyes for 
the basket, warming the bench because of 
strained muscles or torn ligaments—the results 
of a skid or a fall on a slippery floor. 


This constant menace to even the smoothest of 
teams can be ended by applying Seal-O-San 
to the gymnasium floor.With Seal-O-San pro- 
viding 100%sure-footing, your squad remains 
at the peak of condition. Floor injuries no long- 
er keep your best players out of the line up. 


That is why coaches at Purdue, Pitt, Rutgers, 
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3500 COACHES DEPEND ON SEAL-O-SAN 








and 3500 other schools insist on developing 
their teams on Seal-O-San. They know that the 
100% non-slippery finish improves dribbling, 
passing, and footwork. And with no injuries 
to handicap teamwork, they get the brand of 
passing and shooting that chalks up victories. 


The Christmas holidays offer an opportune time 
to finish your floor with Seal-O-San. It is low 
in cost, easy to apply, economical to main- 
tain. Like 3500 other coaches, you'll find it a 
great aid in winning faster and cleaner games. 
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the American Physical 

Education Association 
has been promoting the de- 
velopment of the physical 
and mental health of the children and young people of 
the Nation through the encouragement of school and 
college activities and the training of teachers for leader- 
ship in this field.* The development of this association 
from its modest beginnings is an interesting illustration 
of the power of an idea and the gradual enrichment 
through the years of the original concepts leading to the 
inauguration of a movement. Examination of the pro- 
gram of this convention indicates the broad scope of in- 
terests and activities comprised under the term “physical 
education” —activities including health education, physio- 
therapy, posture development, athletics, dancing, teacher 
training, the relation of food to nutrition and health, and 
many other interests. In many of these fields the pro- 
gram of the physical education movement extends far 
beyond the confines of schools and colleges and reaches 
into the administration of health activities, the develop- 
ment of community recreational programs; the provision 
of opportunities for constructive employment to those un- 
able to secure work in private industry through various 
work relief projects for so-called white-collar workers; 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
through the development of recreational interests; and 
many other areas of social concern. 

Gradually developing recognition of the wide ramifi- 
cations of programs represented in this organization has 
been intensified during the past year when the attention 
of statesmen, administrators, and those concerned with 
social welfare has extended beyond concern with emer- 
gency needs growing out of unemployment and industrial 
dislocation and has reached the stage of permanent plan- 
ning for social security and social welfare. The security 
program which is now engaging the attention of Federal 
and state legislative and administrative organizations is 
an indication of the broad implications of the needs of 
our people for a more stable basis of family life and in- 


Fa: HALF a century 


_ dividual development, given expression by President 


Roosevelt when in his message to Congress of June 8, 
1934, he said: “Among our objectives I place the security 
of the men, women, and children of the Nation first.” 
In transmitting the report of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Security, which he appointed following this 
message, and which spent a number of months, with the 
assistance of committees of experts from the various 
fields, drawing up a report, whose conclusions were em- 
bodied in the Economic Security Act passed by the last 





* A paper presented before the American Physical Education As- 
sociation Convention, April, 1935, at Pittsbu gh, Pa. 


Child Health and Social Security 


By 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor 


session of Congress, the 
President said: “The estab- 
lishment of sound means 
toward a greater future eco- 
nomic security of the Ameri- 
can people is dictated by a prudent consideration of the 
hazards involved in our National life.” 

It is of far-reaching significance that the economic se- 
curity program embodied in the Security Act incorpo- 
rates, as an integral feature of the proposals made, pro- 
vision for the extension of services for the protection, 
health, and welfare of mothers and children and the pro- 
motion of public health in the general population. In 
the past, proposals for Federal cooperation with the 
states in the extension of such services have met with 
considerable opposition, but in the security program we 
find most encouraging unanimity of opinion regarding 
the aspects of the bill which are of particular interest to 
this association. 

The report of the House Ways and Means Committee 
recommending passage of the Bill, in referring to the 
titles dealing with security for children, stated that “In 
less than a generation these children will constitute a 
large part of the adults who must carry the burden of our 
social system and the responsibilities of our government. 
As was well stated by the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, the core of any social plan must be the ‘child.’ ” 
In the same report the Committee pointed out that pres- 
ervation of health is a prime necessity for economic inde- 
pendence and that it is very important that public health 
services be extended and strengthened. The report of 
the minority membership of the House Ways and Means 
Committee endorsed heartily the provisions of the bill 
relating to children and public health. 

The Economic Security Act was signed by President 
Roosevelt on August 14, 1935. The appropriations au- 
thorized to carry out its purposes were carried in the 
third deficiency appropriation bill which was defeated by 
the filibuster which marked the closing session of Con- 
gress. The program therefore awaits the action of the 
next session of Congress. When this foundation for the 
extension and strengthening of the child health and pub- 
lic health services of the country has been laid, all ag-:n- 
cies concerned with promotion of health activities will 
have a very important part to play in the development 
of the program. 


| baee TITLE of the Act which is of particular interest 
to those concerned with health education and physical 
education is Title V, which provides grants to states for 
maternal and child welfare, services for crippled children 
and child welfare services in rural areas, and wh‘ch ex- 
tends the Federal aid available under the Vocational R:- 
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habilitation Act. It is important, however, to consider 
this title in relation to the other services provided. In 
describing the purpose and scope of the security bill, the 
report of the House Ways and Means Committee states: 

“The bill is designed to aid the States in taking care 
of the dependent members of their population, and to 
make a beginning in the development of measures which 
will reduce dependency in the future. It deals with four 
main subjects: Old-age security, unemployment compen- 
sation, security for children, and public health. These 
subjects are all closely related, all being concerned with 
major causes of dependency. Together they constitute 
an important step in a well-rounded, unified, long-range 
program for social security.” 


HE UNIFORM, nation-wide payroll tax, against 
which a credit is allowed of up to 90 per cent of the 
tax for contributions made by employers to unemploy- 
ment compensation funds established pursuant to state 
law, will encourage the states to enact unemployment 
compensation laws, and thus tend to mitigate the effect 


of future unemployment upon the welfare of the family. 


and the children. The administration of these state sys- 
tems will be furthered by Federal grants for administra- 
tive purposes. 

The provisions for grants to states for old-age assis- 
tance and for Federal old-age benefits from funds _ built 
up on a contributory basis will promote child welfare by 
releasing family resources urgently needed for the care 
of children from obligations now borne for the care of 
the dependent aged. 

Federal assistance to the states in establishing and 
maintaining adequate public health services provided in 
Title VI of the House committee bill, will afford a broad 
foundation of general health service which is essential 
for the development of specialized health services to 
mothers and children. 

Title IV provides Federal assistance to state plans for 
aid to dependent children which will make possible the 
strengthening of mothers’ aid systems now provided un- 
der the laws of 45 states. It is estimated that 109,000 
children are now receiving aid under such state laws; 
that more than 314 times this number of children in 
families deprived of a father’s support through death or 
separation of the parents are receiving aid under emer- 
gency relief. Less than half the counties authorized to 
administer mothers’ aid are actually doing so. The total 
appropriation authorized for this purpose for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1936, is $24,750,000. 

Title V provides in Part I an appropriation of $3,800,- 
000 a year, most of it to be matched by state appropria- 
tions, to be available to states for extending and im- 
proving services for promoting the health of mothers and 
children, especially in rural areas and areas suffering 
from severe economic distress. The aid under this part 
of the Act, which is to be administered by the Children’s 
Bureau, is to be granted on approval by the Children’s 
Bureau of state plans which meet certain simple condi- 
tions described in the Act. The necessity for strengthen- 
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ing and extending such services has been pointed oyt t. 

the report of the Cabinet Committee on Economic g,. | 
curity and the report of the House and Senate Commi. | 
tees recommending the passage of the bill. 

In spite of increased need for maternal and child health 
service, there have been decreasing state appropriations 
and local resources for meeting such need. Infant death 
rates in this country have been decreasing for the pag 
few years, owing largely to the educational work tha 
has been carried on for a long period of years and to the 
development of public health services. A decline in jp. 
fant mortality was maintained during the first part of the 
depression, but between 1932 and 1933 the rate was sta. 
tionary, and advance figures made available in public 
health reports in twenty-six states for the first six months 
of 1934 show an actual increase in infant mortality. Eyi. 
dence as to the effects of the depression on the nutrition 
and health of children has been assembled. A Pennsyl- 
vania report, based on examinations throughout the state 
conducted under the auspices of the medical society, 
showed an average of about 30 per cent of the children 
examined suffering from malnutrition. Children in rural 
areas are now under certain disadvantages with respect 
to child health, as compared with children in cities, be. 
cause of the more extensive provision of health services in 
the cities. Whereas prior to 1929 the average rural in- 
fant mortality rate for the United States Birth Registra- 
tion Area was lower than the city rate, since that time 
the rural rate has been higher. 

The public health nurse is a fundamental agent in im- 
proving maternal and infant mortality. She goes to the 
home or sees the mother in the clinic and explains to the 
mother the reason for putting herself under medical care 
early in pregnancy and, after baby is born, she is the 
one who helps the mother to learn the best way of feed- 
ing and caring for the baby, of course under medical 
direction. Reports as to the public health nursing serv- 
ices available in twenty-four states in 1934—and these 
states are not by any means those least supplied with 
this service—show that only about one-third of the rural 
counties in these states have any permanent county-wide 
nursing service and that 54 per cent of the population in 
these rural counties was without any service of this kind. 
The establishment of prenatal and child health centers 
is a recognized means of promoting maternal and child 
health. At these centers mothers come to be examined 
by a physician or to have their children examined by a 
physician to determine whether they are in a normal 
state of health and growth and whether they need special 
attention. Figures for twenty-seven states show that 61 
per cent of the urban counties had prenatal and child 
health centers, as compared to only 16 per cent of the 
rural counties. 

The need is great, however, in cities, as well as in rural 
districts. Reports for thirty-five hundred families under 
the care of public health nursing agencies in twenty-five 
cities, as of November, 1934, compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau with the cooperation of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, show that 56 per cent 
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of the families were receiving less than 50 per cent of 
the amount of milk estimated to be n<cessary. Thirty- 
one per cent of the children had physical conditions which 
were apparent to the nurse or the mother as requiring 
attention, and yet in almost half the cases where such 
conditions were noted, treatment had not been arranged 
for, in the majority of cases because of lack of financial 
ability to secure such treatment. 


HE ACT provides that Federal aid for maternal and 

child health purposes shall be granted to state agen- 
cies of health submitting plans found adequate by the 
Children’s Bureau, which plans shall provide tor financial 
participation by the state, for such methods of adminis- 
tration and reports as are found necessary, and for the 
extension and improvement of local maternal and child 
health services administered by local child health units. 
Thus; the Federal resources will be brought to the assist- 
ance of the state resources and of local units of govern- 
ment. The need for such Federal assistance is indicated 
by the fact that 23 states now appropriate less than 
$10,000 for the entire state for purposes of maternal and 
child health work and that 14 of those 23 states have 
less than $3,000 per year, or nothing at all for this work. 

In the report to the Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Security prepared by the Children’s Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with an advisory committee on child welfare in 
which obstetricians, pediatricians, and social workers 
were represented, and compiled also in consultation with 
those working on the public health features of the secur- 
ity bill, the general type of service that would be carried 
on under the maternal and child health sections was out- 
lined. It was indicated that special consideration should 
be given to extending services in rural and other especial- 
ly needy areas, to be administered by local public health 
units; to the development of demonstration services or 
services of a more permanent character in localities in 
special need; and to establishing in state departments of 
health adequate divisions of maternal and child health 
that can provide the leadership and administrative assist- 
ance necessary to the development of local services. The 
health needs of special groups of children, as well as the 
general health needs of mothers and young children 
would be considered in such a program, including chil- 
dren who are physically or mentally handicapped, chil- 
dren in institutions or foster homes, children in families 
in which the father is dead or absent from the home be- 
cause of illness or desertion, and children in families on 
relief rolls. The measure would make possible a continu- 
ing program of education in the essentials of adequate 
maternal and child care through local, county, or com- 
munity services in cooperation with medical groups, edu- 
cation authorities, nutrition experts, etc. It is very im- 
portant that the activities should be flexible so that new 
programs may be developed from time to time and new 
methods of education or demonstration tried. 

In the same title an appropriation of $1,500,000, also 
to be administered through the Children’s Bureau, for 
the development of local child welfare services is pro- 
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vided. The need for this type of work has been made 
particularly acute because of conditions growing out of 
the depression. Fundamental social services in both 
rural areas and cities are necessary if we are going to 
save children from extreme conditions of neglect, abuse 
and ill treatment, from conditions leading to juvenile 
delinquency, and from remedial physical handicaps. This 
type of work has been developed in the past ten or fifteen 
years through county organizations for child welfare and 
public welfare, established under legislation creating 
county boards or departments that operate in close rela- 
tionship with the state agency. Twelve states have 
adopted this form of social service, which is intended 
particularly to meet the needs of rural areas. Social 
workers in such areas do probation work for the Juvenile 
Court, attendance work for the schools, make investiga- 
tions in cases of homeless, neglected, and abused children, 
and locate and give services to crippled, blind, deaf, and 
mentally defective children. 


FEATURE of the title which calls for especially 

close coordination between the health and social 
services is that providing for Federal aid to the siates 
for developing programs for locating and caring for crip- 
pled children. These provisions are found in Part 2 of 
Title V, which authorizes an appropriation of $2,850,000 
a year to be administered through the Children’s Bu- 
reau, for granting aid to states which have approved 
plans for services to crippled children directed especially 
toward serving rural areas and areas suffering from severe 
economic distress. Funds are to be used for locating 
crippled children and for providing medical, surgical, cor- 
rective, and other services and care and facilities for diag- 
nosis, hospitalization, and after care. 

Great variations among the states as to the extent of 
the problem of crippled children is indicated by maps 
showing the distribution of poliomyelitis from 1915 to 
1929 and from 1930 to 1933. The states with the more 
favorable rates had less than 2 cases per 100,000 popu- 
lation and the states with the less favorable rates had 
10 or more cases per 100,000 population. The state 
rates vary in different periods, and it is necessary to have 
considerable freedom in the allocation of funds so as to 
reach promptly the areas of greatest need and introduce 
therapeutic services immediately following the onset of 
an epidemic. Poliomyelitis, according to various studies, 
is the cause of crippling in from 15 per cent to 51 per 
cent of the cases. The importance of physiotherapy, 
posture work, and various types of physical education in 
the program for crippled children is, of course, very evi- 
dent to all members of this association. 

Exact information regarding the extent of problems of 
the crippled child and the need for service is difficult to 
ascertain. Provision is very inadequate and uneven for 
diagnostic services, medical treatment, and convalescent 
care for the crippled and those suffering from chronic 
disease, such as heart disease and tuberculosis. Recent 
state-wide surveys to discover the number of crippled 
children give evidence that many children in rural and 
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small town areas will be forced to go through life with 
severe handicaps unless more public funds are made 
available for their care. In thirty-seven states some 
provision has been made for a state department or com- 
mission or a state hospital to undertake special services 
for crippled children and state appropriations for this 
purpose have been made in thirty-five of these states. 
Except in a few states in which funds are available only 
for hospital care, the services provided include location 
and registration of crippled children by survey or by a 
school census, development and extension of diagnostic 
and follow-up clinics either permanent or itinerant or 
both, staffed by a physician and nurse and assisted by 
county social workers and physiotherapists; and the pro- 
vision of medical and nursing care and after care in the 
child’s home, in a hospital, in a convalescent home, or in 
a foster home. 

There is great variation in the agencies in the different 
states that are charged with responsibility for locating 
crippled children and seeing that needed care is given. 
In some states this work is done by a special commission 
for crippled children, in others by the department of 
health or of public welfare or of education; in others it 
is a cooperative service of two or more of these depart- 
ments. The basis for this variation lies in the combined 
medical, social, and educational services that are needed 
by the crippled child, often during a period of years, to 
assist him in overcoming his handicaps. The most ef- 
fective agency is the one that can best coordinate the 
resources of the state for this work. 

It is estimated that approximately $5,500,000 is spent 
annually from state and county funds for the care of 
crippled children. State funds have been appropriated 
for (1) a general program of care, including clinics, 
treatment, and rehabilitation, and (2) for hospital serv- 
ice, either in special orthopedic hospitals or in general 
hospitals, usually state university hospitals, which pro- 
vide a special orthopedic service. A large proportion of 
all appropriations is spent for hospital care, since as a 
rule surgical and medical care must be provided out of 
the appropriations for the general program. In addition 
to state funds, county funds are reported for eleven 
states, the largest county expenditures being made in 
New York and Ohio. In New York the counties reim- 
burse the state for half its expenditures for this purpose; 
in Ohio for the entire sum. 

In addition to state and county funds, it is probable 
that a fairly large sum is spent annually by municipali- 
ties for orthopedic care, although no data are available 
on this point. In the cities are also found the strongest 
of the private organizations for crippled children and the 
bulk of private funds for their care. An analysis of the 
number of children under state care in four states (New 
York, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) showed that 
from 59 to 100 per cent of the children were from coun- 
ties that did not include a city of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation. 

There is wide variation in the amounts of public funds 
that have been made available in the different states and 
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in many there is great need for more adequate Public 


provision for saving children from serious crippling con. | 
ditions. Reports indicate that services formerly available | 


have been curtailed during the depression and that in 
many instances needed care has not been given because 
of financial distress of the family or the community, 

The types of services that have been outlined are large, 
ly restorative and preventive, medical and health Services, 
There is need also for the development of educational 
opportunities for crippled children, especially in rua 
areas, and state programs for physical restoration mug 
be closely allied with state educational programs, espe. 
cially the program for vocational rehabilitation of handi. 
capped children fourteen years of age or older. 


b ves IMPORTANCE of the contribution of physical 
education and athletic activities to both the physical 
health and the spirit and morale of crippled children has 
been pointed out in a letter to me from Dr. Burns, the 
chairman of your Convention Committee. Dr. Bums 
says: 

“In my long service in this field I have been astonished 
and delighted at the extent to which crippled children have 
participated in sports and athletic activities and the marked 
success that has attended their efforts in these fields. 

“The improvement in spirit and morale, the increased joy 
and zest of life, the restored self-esteem that these boys and 
girls thus attain together with the undoubted betterment in 
physical health, all make the provision of physical education 
facilities and opportunities without segregation under trained 
teaching and supervision even more essential for the crippled 
child than for the physically sound one.” 

The possibilities for strengthening and extending serv- 
ices for crippled children and for closely correlating these 
services with the general child health and child welfare 
services provided through the participation of the Federal 
government, the states, and the local communities should 
be a challenge to all who can contribute to the under- 
standing of the needs of the crippled and handicapped 
child and the methods by which he may be restored to 
normal participation in family, school, and community 
activities. In the report of the Committee on Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped, of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, it is stated that 
there are large numbers of physically and mentally handi- 


capped children who are now and will later become social | 


and economic’ liabilities unless society is aroused to meet 
its responsibility and that the preparation of the handi- 
capped child for life’s work calls for the enlisting of all 
available resources and for a coordination of the efforts 
of all agencies working in his behalf. In the Bill of 
Rights for the Handicapped Child adopted by that Con- 
ference, it is stated that he has a right “to a life on which 
his handicap casts no shadow, but which is full, day by 
day, with those things which make it worthwh’le, with 
comradeship, love, work, play, laughter and tears—a life 
in which these things bring continually increasing growth, 
richness, release of energies, joy in achievement.” In 


helping to achieve these goals Government has come to | 
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host to the world of sports for the XI Olympiad 

and the IV Olympic Winter Games which will 
be held in Berlin and on the magnificent regatta course 
of the Kiel Fjord and in the grandiose mountain scenery 
of Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the Bavarian Alps in 1936. 
In February, the eyes of all nations will be turned to- 
wards the snow-capped slopes of the Zugspitze, Ger- 
many’s highest mountain, and the splendid new ski jump, 
largest in the world, and the ultra-modern new ice rink 
that have been built for the Olympic Winter Games and 
were so successfully tried out last winter, at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. And in August the great Olympic bell 
which bears the inscription “I Call the Youth of the 
World,” will ring in the XI Olympiad on the Reich Sports 
Field at Berlin, the most gigantic combination of sta- 
diums and sports fields the world has even seen. On that 
day, the holy flame of Olympia will be carried to the 
Sports Field by the last relay of 
the runners who will have brought 
its torch from the sacred classic 
shrine of sports in Greece. 

The preparations which Ger- 
many is making for the coming 
Olympiad are on a scale to do 
justice to the great task with 
which we have been entrusted by 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. Thousands of industrious 
hands are now building the Ger- 
man Sports Field on the site of 
the old Berlin stadium and its sur- 
rounding race track, which had to 
make way. It was Reich Fiihrer, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler who, after 
a glancing survey of the grounds, 
ordered the transformation of the 
field into the gigantic sports center 
which is now rising there. 

In its comprehensiveness, the , 
Reich Sports Field will be unsur- 
passed by any other such combi- 
nation. There will be training fa- 
cilities for all branches of athletics, 
with corresponding accommoda- 
tions for spectators. There are 
also sufficiently large covered halls 
for indoor swimming, gymnastics, 
and fencing. The assembly field, 
flanked by a tower from which a 
ten-ton bell will ring at the open- 
ing of the Games, will also be used 


ex is proud to have the honor of being 





Olympic Preparations in Germany 
A Message from the German Olympic Committee 


The official poster announcing the XI Olympic 
games to be held next August in Berlin. It shows 
the athletic figure of an Olympic victor, the historic 
laurel wreath around his head, towering over the 
Brandenburg Gate, Berlin’s famous landmark. Behind 
the Olympic warrior, there appears the symbol of 
the Olympic Games, the five different-colored in- 
terlocking rings, representing the five continents. 


Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. 





as a polo ground. A grandstand and field for equestrian 
tournaments, tennis courts, hockey, football, basketball, 
and athletic fields, as well as a number of dormitories 
and recreation halls complete the line-up of this im- 
mense Olympic Park, which will be later open to the 
public. 

The Stadium, now under construction, will accommo- 
date 100,000 people when it is finished. The facade, 
towering 40 feet above the level, will be constructed from 
shell limestone, which is far more pleasing to the eye 
than ordinary concrete. In order to make room for a vast 
assembly field where participants in the Games line up 
before marching into the Stadium, the gigantic oval could 
not be erected concentrically over the old structure, but 
had to be moved by half a length in an easterly direction. 

The Swimming Stadium nearby is divided into a diving 
pool, measuring 66 by 66 feet, and a swimming pool, 
66 by 164 feet, the two being separated by a concrete 
wall. The grandstands, situated on 
both sides, accommodate 12,000 
spectators. 

It is known that the old Greeks 
combined art and gymnastics to 
a perfection never again attained 
during later periods of history. 
The Germans have made at least 
an effort to link the two by build- 
ing an open-air theater in the 
Greek style which, amidst beauti- 
ful wooded surroundings, will ad- 
mit an audience of 20,000. 

Activities are also proceeding on 
other sites of Olympic contests. 
Thus, the foundation has been laid 
for a third boathouse at Gruenau, 
a suburb where the Olympic Re- 
gatta will take place. More grand- 
stands will be erected, the fixed 
starting bridge required by Olym- 
pic rulings will soon be completed, 
and the approach roads will be 
widened to prevent traffic conges- 
tion when the regattas are under 
way. 

Only small alterations will be 
made at the shooting ranges of 
Wannsee, another Berlin suburb. 
Foreign sportsmen who visited 
them paid warm tribute to their 
equipment. A tremendous hall will 
be erected next to the famous Ger- 
man motor race-course, the Avus. 
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The Olympic Village, where the world’s athletes taking part in the contests of the X! Olympic Games in Berlin, August 1-16, will be 
quartered. The Village, the idea for which which was taken from the X Olympic Games in Los Angeles, is beautifully situated in the midst 
It is ten miles from the Reich Sport Field where the contests will be held. 
There is a charming little lake, there are trees and shrubs in great profusion, a natural outdoor amphi- 
theatre, a large auditorium for moving pictures and meetings, and, up on a plateau, a complete training field with a 400-meter running track. 
The dining hali, containing a special kitchen and a special dining room for almost every participating nation where the competitors may 
have their own specially prepared food, is to be in charge of the North German Lloyd steamship people, whose long international catering 
experience ought to be a guarantee of the best service. As at Los Angeles, admission to the Village will be limited to the athletes and 
officials except with the approval of the teams themselves. Residence, including food and transportation, will cost 6 marks per day for each 
athlete, which, when paid for in registered marks, means an all-inclusive cost of $1.50 per day. 


of one of the many woods that surround the German capital. 


The Village consists of 140 houses. 


Here the Olympic contests in boxing, 
wrestling, and weight lifting will be staged. 
A wooden bowl for bicycle riding will also 
be located in close vicinity. The bicycle 
road race and the Marathon will go partly 
over the Avus, so that we have in this sec- 
tion of Berlin, only a few minutes by 
train from the Stadium, a second centre of 
Olympic activities. 

Provision for the lodging and feeding of 
competitors constitutes an essential part of 
the Olympic preparation program. The 
great advantages of an Olympic Village, 


The new Olympic bob-sled course at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, in the Bavarian Alps of southern 
Germany, scene of the IV Olympic Winter Games, 
February 6-16, 1936. This course is considered the 
most interesting of its kind in the world. The 
picture shows the fours crew in one of the curves. 
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Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. 


Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. 
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Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. 


“Reichssportfeld,” the German Sport Stadium, at Berlin scene of the X! Olympic Games, 1936. More than half a million spectators can sit 
comfortably in this enormous sports arena, the greatest concentration of stadia, gymnasia, fields, and halls ever constructed in one single 
unit. But it will not take more than thirty minutes to empty the great space, with the new transportation facilities created especially for 
the purpose. Nine-tenths of all the activities of the next Olympic Games will be centered here. The center bowl is the Olympic Stadium. 
On its opposite side, looking in the picture like an open double-winged door, is the swimming stadium. The large space to the left of 
the Olympic Stadium is the assembly field, serving also as polo grounds. It covers more than twenty-four acres and accommodates 400,000 par- 
ticipants and spectators. On its left side rises the “Fuehrerturm” (Leader's Tower) from which the Olympic bell will ring in the games. 
The oval near the lower left hand corner, above the railroad cut, is the equestrian stadium. Opposite, in the midst of the wooded section 
in the upper left hand corner, is the Dietrich Eckart open-air stage. To the right of it, the small round space is the dancing arena. At the 
distant right, there is a group of gymnasia, pools, and training buildings, with the “House of German Sports” and an auditorium for 1,500. 
On the extreme right, straight over from the big center bowl, are parking spaces for 10,000 automobiles. Just beyond is the hockey stadium. 
In the lower right-hand corner is the railroad station “Reichssportfeld.” An underground railroad station, also called ‘‘Reichssportfeld” is oppo- 
site the hockey stadium. There also are basketball fields, recreation halls, and many other parts. In the foreground, the building just behind 
the railroad cut is the restaurant building surrounded by restaurant terraces and gardens. 


Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. such as was built for the Games at Los 
é 54 Angeles, imposed upon Germany the duty 
i of offering similar facilities to her Olympic 

guests of 1936. 

The construction of the Olympic Village 
has begun at a place called Doeberitz, 
about nine miles’ distance from the Sta- 
dium, where brick houses are being built 
for 3,000 expected competitors. But, where- 
as the wooden structures on the Baldwin 
Hills at Los Angeles were torn down after 
the conclusion of the Games, the brick 
houses of Doeberitz are to be maintained 
for permanent use. 


The Olympic Winter Games of 1936 will take place 
in the famous winter and mountain resort of Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. The new ski jump at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen, built especially for the Winter 
Olympiad, and tested in an international competition 
last winter, in which jumps of 263 feet and over 
were made. 
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Courtesy: German Railroads Information Office, N.Y. 


The magnificent new Olympiad artificial ice stadium at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, built for the IV Olympic Winter Games which will be held 
February 6 to 16, 1936. One of the many remarkable features of the stadium is the lighting system. Every part of the rink is practically under 


daylight, without a trace of shadow anywhere. 


The site is well chosen—a richly wooded, beau‘iful 
spot, where tired competitors may rest their jaded nerves 
in quiet seclusion after the strenuous hours on the Olym- 
pic battlefield. The dwelling houses are stone buildings 
with from ten to twelve rooms, having two beds in each 
room. Forty kitchens and dining-halls, with a great 
assembly of international cooks and stewards, will pro- 
vide all competitors with menus of their native countries. 
All other facilities, as in Los Angeles, will of course be 
provided for. It might be mentioned that the athletes do 
not have to leave the village grounds in order to train for 
their respective events. A gymnasium, an athletic field, 
and a swimming pool are within a few minutes’ walk from 
the dwelling houses. 

The Yachting Races will be held at Kiel, a Baltic sea- 
port. The yachting program has been extended, for the 
International Olympic Committee agreed to the German 
proposal to have the Star, six-meter, and eight-meter 
classes, in addition to the monotype classes, compete in 


the Kiel Fjord, the scene of the traditional ‘Kiel Re- . 


gatta Week.” 

In order to accommodate a large number of racing 
craft and observation boats, the Germans last year built 
an Olympic Harbor, where racing boats will be assigned 
moorings according to their class and will be given every 
facility for drying and overhauling. On the opposite 
shore, in close proximity, docks and repair shops are con- 
veniently located. For the accommodation of visitors and 


competitors, a beautiful brick building has been con- 
structed, which will be known as “Olympic House.” It 
was opened on June 16 for the “Kiel Regatta Week.” 

At Garmisch-Partenkirchen, where the Winter Games 
will be held, everything is ready. The ski jumps, the 
bobrun, the ice arena for figure skating and hockey, and 
all the other places where contests will be staged were 
tried out last winter and should require very few changes. 
One of the greatest tasks the Organizing Committee faces 
is to take care of all the visitors and competitors who will 
come and assign them to hotels and private homes on 
short notice. Garmisch-Partenkirchen is situated in the 
German Alps, not far from the Austrian border. The 
beautiful landscape alone, with its unsurpassed views 
from the highest mountain group in Germany, would 
make a visit to this world-famous recreation center 
worth ‘while. 

Another event, which has to be organized carefully 
with the cooperation of six other nations, is the Olympic 
Torch Relay, an innovation on the Olympic program. A 
torch to light the Olympic Fire at the Olympic Stadium 
in Berlin will be carried by a monster relay of runners 
from the ancient scene of the Games at Olympia to 
Berlin. The relay, run over nearly 2,000 miles, will be 
carried out by 3,000 young athletes through Greece, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Austria, and Czecho- 


er 





slovakia to Berlin, where the fire will arrive, after a run [ 
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nection with the professional preparation of physical 

education teachers may be grouped in three classes.* 
They relate to (1) the philosophy and nature of physical 
education, (2) the job that teachers must do when they 
secure a position and the type of school organization into 
which teachers must fit, and (3) the teacher-training cur- 
riculum. 

Philosophy of Physical Education.—A definitely recog- 
nized social philosophy and philosophy of education must 
guide one in considering the problems of preparing physi- 
cal education teachers for their work. It should be em- 
phasized, furthermore, that the philosophy underlying 
this professional preparation should not represent merely 
the individual philosophy of life held by the professor 
who administers the curriculum. 

The first consideration, then, in arriving at a philoso- 
phy of physical education is an understanding of the basic 
social philosophy of our people. The social philosophy 
which seems to be accepted by the great majority of 
American people indicates that they want a democratic 
form of social organization. There are no doubt aggres- 
sive minorities which would prefer a communistic, or 
other kind of society; but there seems to be no doubt that 
the great majority of citizens still have much faith in a 
democratic society. Two of the fundamental principles 
of democracy as accepted in this country are freedom and 
equality. The Declaration of Independence expresses the 
ideals of equality as interpreted by Jefferson. The Con- 
stitution of the United States emphasizes the principle 
of freedom. The two ideals were linked in the Gettys- 
burg Address by Lincoln’s statement that “Four score 
and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

Actually, however, freedom and equality are not the 
same thing, and in many respects they are exact oppo- 
sites. Their application results in many conflicts. Most 
Americans want both. But present-day society has be- 
come so complex that it is not possible for every indi- 
vidual to have complete freedom and also complete equal- 
ity. It has become necessary to try to operate our society 
so as to maintain a balance in the application of these 
two ideals. At no one time, of course, will there ever be 
complete equilibrium between them. When some indi- 


T Problems.—The chief problems that arise in con- 





*A paper presented before the student session of the Mid-West 


Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1935, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


viduals or groups practice their freedom to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere greatly with the rights of large num- 
bers of people for equality of opportunity, we usually 
attempt to enact legislation to restrict freedom and pro- 
mote equality. Likewise, when the ideal of equality is 
carried to such an extreme as to smother individuality 
and unduly hamper self-expression and initiative, the 
pendulum of public opinion swings back and we pass 
laws to guarantee a greater degree of freedom. The sup- 
port by public taxation of a system of free public schools . 
open to all the children of all the people is probably the 
largest and most important thing that the American 
people have done in the interest of both freedom and 
equality. 

This conflict between freedom and equality has ex- 
isted ever since the beginning of this nation. During 
some periods in our history we have emphasized one 
more than the other. The tendency has always been, 
however, to maintain an approximate equilibrium be- 
tween these two viewpoints. It seems evident, therefore, 
that in the maintenance of our society we must reach 
the best possible workable compromise of these two ideals. 

In adapting a program of physical education to our 
society, similar compromises must be made in order to 
guarantee certain forms of freedom for the individual and 
at the same time insure equality for all. This means that 
activities and methods of presentation should be chosen 
in terms of their inherent citizenship values. Particular 
attention should be given to teaching boys and girls to 
play games that can be played by small groups or by 
individuals as recreational activities throughout the great- 
er part of their lives. It is likewise essential to emphasize 
in connection with all physical education activities the 
importance of courteous consideration for the rights of 
other people; it may limit freedom, but it fosters equality. 
General applications should be developed of the ideals of 
“abiding by the rules of the game,” “fair play,” “team 
play,” and “playing the game.” Here, again, is a judi- 
cious restraint of undue freedom in the interests of just 
equality. Prospective teachers of physical education 
should recognize these principles of social philosophy 
which underlie the program of the American public 
schools. They should also prepare themselves to teach 
activities and to use methods of teaching which conform 
to these principles. 

The philosophy of physical education is, furthermore, 
a special application of a general philosophy of education. 
The philosophy of education which is most widely ac- 
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cepted by American educators emphasizes the importance 
of learning through self-directed pupil activity. Social- 
ized participation in group activities is widely recom- 
mended, and it is generally advocated that a maximum 
of responsibility for leadership be placed on pupils. Mod- 
ern educators believe that wholehearted and intelligent 
interest is fundamental to successful and efficient learn- 
ing. The importance of pupils understanding the mean- 
ing and significance of the activities that they practice 
is also emphasized. Teachers believe that this causes their 
pupils to have a clearly defined purpose for the drill on 
basic essentials in which they participate. 

This viewpoint indicates that the use by teachers of 
coercive methods must be avoided. The application of 
this philosophy to physical education is significant in the 
choice of curriculum content and instructional methods. 
In the organization of squads, classes, and teams, ad- 
vantage of every opportunity should be taken to provide 
experiences in leadership to the maximum number of boys 
and girls. The activities of the curriculum should be 
selected in light of the measured interests, needs, and 
abilities of the pupils. The methods used in teaching 
should stimulate the children to participate enthusiastic- 
ally and intelligently in a rational program of activities. 
Teachers-in-training should have ample instruction and 
practice in the application of this educational philosophy 
to the specific problems of teaching physical education. 

The Nature of Physical Education.—Physical education 
is primarily an educational and recreational procedure. 
Its immediate attention should be focused on instruction 
in neuromuscular skills and sportsmanlike behavior. 
Physical education is not the same thing as health edu- 
cation and neither is it physiotherapy. It is concerned 
with teaching boys and girls the physical activities that 
will be useful to them in living. It is unfortunate that 
so many people have conceived of physical education as 
being different things. All teachers should understand 
that physical education in schools is planned for normal 
healthy young people. If pupils are sick, deformed, or 
physically abnormal in other ways, they should be under 
the care of a physician. There is a big enough field of 
work to engage all the time and energies of physical 
education teachers in teaching healthy young people to 
participate in wholesome physical recreations. There is 
no justification for having teachers try to perform the 
functions that properly belong to doctors. It is desirable, 
of course, for physical education teachers to encourage 
their pupils to maintain good bodily carriage. It cannot 
be recommended, however, that departments of physical 
education undertake orthopedic work of a broader scope. 

The Job.— The kind of jobs that graduates of teacher- 
preparing institutions are expected to fill should have 
much influence on the type of preparation they receive. 
Contemporary studies of the specific activities of physical 
education teachers on different types of jobs should prove 
useful in choosing the particular technical skills and 
knowledge that the prospective teachers should acquire. 

Other investigations that are important in this con- 
nection are the studies of the teaching combinations al- 
lotted to physical education teachers in high schools, and 
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the surveys of the placement of college graduates, These 
surveys show that the large majority of both mep and 
women graduates in physical education accept position 
as teachers in public high schools. Nearly all of them 
during the first few years of professional experience ar 
required to teach one or more academic subjects in adg. 
tion to physical education. A large number of the me 
are also engaged in coaching one or more varsity teams 
Social studies and general science seem to be the ac. 
demic subjects that are most often assigned to physical 
education teachers. 

It should not be concluded, however, that the results 
of a survey of present practice ought to determine the 
kind of preparation physical education teachers should 
have as a preparation for their life profession. These data 
are useful in helping one to realize the kind of things 
he will be assigned on his first job immediately afte 
graduation, but there is every probability that the func. 
tions and responsibilities of physical education teachers 
will change continuously and rapidly during the next 
decade or two. The increase of leisure time for the 
masses of the people, the widespread interest in camping, 
and the interpretation of the democratic ideal of equality 
to all classes of society are of particular significance to 
physical education. 

The training received by physical education teachers, 
therefore, must not be narrow and specialized. They 
should pursue a program of studies which will prepare 
them to adjust the physical education program to new 
social conditions. This would indicate, among other 
things, that much emphasis should be given to the social 
studies. A knowledge of the biological sciences is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of the nature of children 





but the background of training for physical education 
teachers in the past has been too largely along biological 
lines. In all phases of education, including physical edu- 
cation, the present emphasis is on the social studies. 

There are still some persons engaged in the professional 
preparation of physical education teachers who advise 
their students to specialize narrowly as swimming teach- 
ers, dancing teachers, football teachers, or some other 
kind of specialized teacher. Individuals with such nar- 
row preparation are merely technicians and do not possess 
the breadth of training needed for comprehension of the 
larger problems of education in a democratic society. All 
the facts concerning the nature of society and of educa- 
tion indicate that the strictly professional training of 
prospective physical education teachers should be based 
on a broad foundation of general education. 

Type of School Organization —The administrative re- 
lationships of the physical education department to the 
rest of the school organization is another aspect of the 


physical education teacher’s job which is significant in § 


any consideration of professional preparation. There are 
two types of administrative organization of schools which 
are fairly common. These may be designated as the 
empirical and functional types. The empirical type of 
organization is guided by observation and experience 
rather than by principles. The functional type of organ- 
ization is based on the principle that school activities 
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should be grouped according to the functions they per- 
form. _ , —_— 

Under an empirical type of administrative organization 
the things which appear to be related are placed under 
the same administrative head. Expediency also often 
plays an important part in this kind of organization. In 
a school system organized on this basis there is usually a 
department of physical and health education, which in- 
cludes health service and supervision, health instruction, 
and physical education. The division having to do with 
physical education in most schools is responsible for inter- 
institutional athletic competition, including the financial 
and business matters. Under this kind of organization 
the business affairs, the supervision of instruction, the 
medical service, the supervision of part of the school 
plant, and the instruction of pupils are all placed in the 
same department. It is easy to see what an administra- 
tive hodge-podge would result if all, or even several, 
departments in the school were charged with many dif- 
ferent types of functions such as these. 

A large number of city school systems and colleges 
have organized their programs of physical and health 
education on an empirical basis. In many, the organiza- 
tion has held together as the result of the strength of 
the personalities involved or because the administrative 
officers and school boards have exerted an unusual and 
artificial pressure to make the organization succeed. In 
many other institutions such an organization has broken 
down completely. Numerous thoughtful school adminis- 
trators doubt that an empirical organization of physical 
and health education will operate with reasonable ef- 
ficiency along its various lines of responsibility in any 
case. 

With a functional type of administrative organization 
the school activities would be organized in departments 
according to function. For example, all instructional ac- 
tivities would be in one department, business matters in 
another, child accounting and attendance in still another, 
and public relations in a fourth department. In a large 
city school system each of these different functional de- 
partments would be under the immediate direction of an 
assistant superintendent. In a small school system all 
of these departments would be directed by the superin- 
tendent of schools. Under an organization of this kind 
all instruction, including the instruction in physical and 
health education, would be in the same department; all 
business matters, such as purchases and payment of 
salaries, would be in the same department; and all public 
relations activities would be handled by the same de- 
partment. 

Under a functional type of administration there should 
be two service units which are directly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools. They should be known as 
the “Psychological Service” and the “Health Service.” 
The psychological service should be under the charge of 
a psychologist or psychiatrist. The health service should 
be under the charge of a physician. Neither of these 
persons should have any administrative responsibilities. 
As the names imply, the units should be strictly service 
organizations. If the principal and faculty of a school, 
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for example, wished to have a medical examination of all 
the pupils in the school they would call on the health 
service to make the examination and to furnish the teach- 
ers with a detailed report of the results of the examina- 
tion. The teachers could then use the results of the 
medical examination as a guide in planning the educa- 
tional program of the children. 

Prospective teachers of physical education should be 
familiar with both types of organization in order that they 
will be qualified to render the best professional service 
possible under either plan of administration. The author 
believes, however, that it will be only a relatively short 
time until the better school systems are organized on a 
functional basis. When that time comes, teachers and 
supervisors of physical education can give their undivided 
attention to the important job of teaching children, and 
will not be required to spend a large part of their interest 
and energy in serving as business agents, publicity di- 
rectors, or school physicians. 

The Functional Curriculum— The curriculum for the 
preparation of physical education teachers should be in- 
fluenced by (1) the social and educational philosophy 
underlying the program, (2) the nature of the society in 
which the teachers will have to work, (3) the characteris- 
tics of the job they will have to perform, and (4) the 
kind of school administrative organization they will have 
to fit into. 

It should prepare teachers in a way such that (1) they 
will be familiar with life as it is actually being lived by 
people; (2) they can be influential in directing social 
change, particularly in regard to the recreational life of 
citizens; and (3) they will be expert in the skillful guid- 
ance of children in learning experiences. 

All educational institutions, from the elementary school 
through college, divide the store of human knowledge into 
a great number of fields and subjects. In nearly every 
case each of these subdivisions has been added to the 
school program to meet some need. Most of them make 
a worth-while contribution to the educational experiences 
of students. There have developed, however, so many 
of these relatively small units that it has become diffi- 
cult for an individual to integrate and synthesize, in 
terms of the main lines of human experience, the things 
which he learns in small doses in a large number of dif- 
ferent courses. 

The main lines of human experience can be classified 
under five headings: human relations, arts, nature of the 
world, physical recreations, and philosophy. In terms of 
the subjects which are ordinarily offered in a college each 
of these groups of experiences include certain things: 

(1) Auman relations embraces language, history, sociol- 
ogy, economics, political science, education, psychology, 
hygiene, physiology, and anatomy, (2) arts includes mu- 
sic, fine arts, dancing, and industrial arts; (3) nature of 
the world includes chemistry, physics, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, botany, geography, geology, zoology, and bacteri- 
ology; (4) physical recreations includes the many physi- 
cal activities that might be used as recreation and should 
include also the methods of organizing and teaching these 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Physical Education in its Functional 
Aspects 


and honor to speak to a 

group of men and women 
whose interests and purposes 
in life are to raise the levels 
of physical existence and to educate men, women, and 
children in the nature and extent of their biological and 
emotional necessities, for you are the people today who 
must teach the world to live more abundantly.* You 
are the people who must minister to the more primitive 
and more fundamental needs of the masses as they strug- 
gle for survival amidst the artificialities of a cosmetic 
and anemic society, you are the educators upon whom 
the preservation of the dynamic qualities of our national 
life depends. 

The pioneer days which by their very severity pro- 
duced “Giants of the Earth” are gone and existence is no 
longer a physical struggle with the elements but a re- 
fined type of intellectual conflict in which, in a keenly 
competitive age, ideational subtleties play the leading 
role. The human machine is being driven at a destruc- 
tive pace and the daily consumption of nervous energy 
is greater than the human dynamo can safely generate. 
The effect of this continued nervous exhaustion is organic 
impairment, functional disturbances, and neurasthenia. 
The nervous system unsupported by bodily vigor operates 
on a subnormal level until it eventually breaks under the 
insistent demands of a high-pressure contemporary life. 

This is the so-called machine age in which machines 
not only do our work but undermine our physical store- 
houses. In some respects we are becoming more like the 
lilies of the field—we labor not, neither do we spin; nor 
do we play. The result is early physical decay, muscular 
atrophy, heart disease, neurosis, and the swarm of in- 
firmities which hover in the wake of reduced bodily re- 
sistance. We are, as a race, passive and receptive. We 
are threatened with physical immobility if we do not 
depend less upon the artificial means by which our activi- 
ty wants are supplied. Too many elevators, escalators, 
automobiles, trains, and airships are enfeebling us as a 
people and because of decreased vital resistance, our 
capacity to withstand the impact of this strenuous age 
is greatly reduced. We are willing to sit inertly in our 
twentieth-century coliseums and watch the spectacles 
provided for us by a highly commercialized society. We 
live sedentary lives in artificially heated and over-heated 
rooms. We eat many foods, including devitaminized 
bread, which if not injurious contribute little to our 
health needs. We don’t walk, we ride. We live in rooms 
with an insufficiency of moisture and oxygen. We live 


|’ IS a very great pleasure 


* A paper presented before the Central District Physical Education 
Association Convention, March, 1935, at Omaha, Neb. 


B. C. TIGHE 
Principal, Fargo Senior High School, Fargo, N. D. 


too much in the shadows and 
not enough in the sunshine 
We sleep too little, not only 
at conventions but at home. 
We disregard the rules of 
mental and physical hygiene and, of greatest importance. 
we daily throw our endocrine glands off balance through 
various forms of emotional dissipation. We have inher. 
ited the biological structure and physical needs of oy 
Cro-Magnon ancestors but we disregard the fact under 
the pressure of the twentieth-century competitive struggle 
for the satisfaction of modern economic and cultural 
wants and neglect to maintain an adequate and efficient 
power plant. 


ODERN psychologists have come to believe that 

we must teach what we want the learner to know, 
and that we are not to depend too much on the transfer 
of knowledge or training. We are also to carry this edu- 
cational process at least one step farther and teach the 
learner to do what he is supposed to know how to do. 
Physical education is essentially a laboratory part of our 
curriculum. It calls for action and demonstration. It is 
more, however, than just an unrelated group of calis- 
thenics, play, and rhythmic experiences. It must func- 
tion in the building of an integrated personality which 
will reflect intelligence, health, happiness, normalcy, cul- 
ture, refinement, and emotional poise. Physical educa- 
tion must more efficiently do its part to increase the joy 
of living. When the generation whose destiny is now in 
your hands goes forth to meet the challenge of a new 
day, if you have done your work, each individual will 
welcome the rising sun as the beginning of a day not 
only to be lived but to be enjoyed. Youth and health are 
the prerequisites for a grand adventure and good health 
and normal maturity are the essentials of social happi- 
ness. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that physical 
education must assume its full responsibility for the im- 
provement of general health among those who are being 
educated. You as directors and teachers of physical edu- 
cation must critically analyze your daily program and 
methods to determine if they really function adequately 
in the attainment of this major objective. Schopenhauer, 
one of the world’s outstanding philosophers of pessimism, 
said: 


“With health everything is a source of pleasure; without 
it, nothing else, whatever it may be, is enjoyable. Even the 
other personal blessings—a great mind and a happy tempera- 
ment—are degraded and dwarfed for want of it. It follows 
from this that the greatest of follies is to sacrifice health for 
any other kind of happiness whatever it may be, for gain, 
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for advancement, learning or fame, let alone for fleeting sen- 
sual pleasures. Everything else should rather be postponed 
" Physical education must help to build a race of men 
and women who are vital and vigorous and capable of 
withstanding the impact of contemporary civilization, 
for though modern civilization may give more to the 
human race in variety of experiences it also takes more 
from it in physical energy and nervous expression than 
did the comparatively simple and less strenuous life in 
colonial America two centuries ago. There has been an 
cveremphasis on intellectual training in the traditional 
school systems of America and a corresponding under- 
emphasis on physical training, which unbalance we have 
only feebly recognized in practice since we were shaken 
so rudely from our national complacency by the physical 
deficiency revelations incident to the World War. 


HYSICAL EDUCATION should function for the 
Pisin glory and happiness of the individual that his 
life may be more wonderful and dynamically pulsating. 
In our country the welfare of the individual is of primary 
importance. It is for his welfare that the state exists. 
As a corollary, it follows that the state will be strong in 
direct proportion to the extent of contentment and satis- 
factions enjoyed by its people. This conception of the 
purposes of your work is in contrast to Hitler’s German 
philosophy which in substance considers the physical wel- 
fare of the individual of paramount concern only because 
it contributes to the strength and power of the State. 
Totalities expressed in terms of man power and not the 
welfare of the individual is the present concern of Ger- 
many’s dictatorial government. This philosophy of build- 
ing the individual for the aggrandizement of the State is 
ancient in origin and Spartan in purpose. Germany’s 
ambition is to build strong men that she as a nation may 
again find her place in the sun. But there are other rea- 
sons more potent in a democracy for physical growth 
and efficiency. 


HYSICAL EDUCATION must function to provide 

neuromuscular skills which are of more than transitory 
value. There is value in playing marbles but for years 
some of you have not indulged in this form of acquisitive 
or philanthropic exercise and do not seriously contem- 
plate taking up the game, at least for a few years yet 
until your cerebral hemispheres show more positive signs 
of neurological decline. The game of “jacks” is equally 
a juvenile diversion which is not entirely without merit 
both from the standpoint of skill and wholesome childish 
recreation. As teachers, however, we must concern our- 
selves insofar as possible with activities having life values. 
That is, what we teach must not only contribute to the 
immediate interest, if not the enjoyment of our pupils, 
but it must have remote as well as immediate ends. This 
objective is commonly spoken of as the carry-over value 
of the skill which is intended to enrich maturity and 
possibly old age. Under this category of skills would 
come all games and exercises which have become so popu- 
lar either as a part of class instruction or as so-called 
extra-curricular activities. 
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If time permitted, it would be interesting to enumerate 
and evaluate the various manifold activities now pro- 
vided by various physical education departments both 
in the public schools and colleges. Unfortunately, some 
of the games that are so popular and sensational as spec- 
tacles are not the ones that contribute the most to the 
exigencies and necessities of the life span. Football 
which as an amateur sport exceeds all others in its capaci- 
ty to attract the masses has little carry-over value except 
for those who elect to become professionals and even 
for these, active participation is a matter of but a few 
years. Hardly as much can be said for basketball but 
baseball, at least in its prototype, diamondball, is a much 
more adaptable and popular adult sport. Hockey, be- 
cause of the development of the skating technique and 
because of its zip and dash, is a fine sport for both spec- 
tators and player participants. It also has certain ama- 
teur and professional possibilities ‘for players who have 
not yet attained middle age. Because of the small num- 
ber required to play golf, tennis, and horseshoes, and 
because two of these sports have life-span interests for 
many, they are to be recommended strongly as desirable 
activities for youth. In passing, may I note that tennis is 
too frequently played by men who are too old for such 
an exhausting exercise and who expose themselves in 
their youthful yearnings to dangerous heart impairments. 

In all its various phases physical education must be 
made to contribute to the building of those traits of 
character which are recognized as desirable personal as- 
sets in the resources of the individual. Courage, honesty, 
unselfishness, dependability, truthfulness, modesty, and 
integrity are but a few of the personal attributes which 
may result from a properly guided program of games 
and sports. It may not be out of place to say that in 
interinstitutional contests there is much to be desired in 
the realization of higher levels of training and competi- 
tion. The traditional attitude of winning at any price 
has proven a barrier to the fine training for good citizen- 
ship and character which always should be a primary 
objective of any sports program—intramural or inter- 
institutional. It is unfortunate that the success of coaches 
is still to a large extent measured by the number of games 
their teams win and not by the quality of manhood they 
develop. Too frequently scholastic standards are low- 
ered, character training values are ignored, and ethical 
principles underlying normal moral growth are defied in 
order that the game may be won. No administrator, 
athletic director, or coach will find it hard to recall, if 
not from his own experience, from the experience of his 
opponents, instances of the subversions of the principles 


of good sportsmanship that the score might indicate a 
so-called victory. 


Something is radically wrong and distorted when be- 
cause of the force of an unsound public opinion, athletic 
coaches fail to use competitive games among young peo- 
ple as magnificent opportunities for the inculcation of 
desirable social traits. If we cannot look to our educa- 
tional institutions to maintain standards of behavior 
which will contribute to the power of our youth, better to 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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is usually assumed to be adequate to sustain any 

load or strain it may be called upon to bear in 
the usual physical education or athletic program. Mus- 
cular strains, joint sprains, or other symptoms referred 
to this region, unless obviously disabling, are not often 
given serious consideration, and the subject presently 
ceases to regard the after effects as remediable or worthy 
of medical attention. 

Vet the wealth of evidence which has been accum- 
ulated through the use of Roéntgen-ray photography of 
the spine shows that anomalies in development are far 
more common and significant than teachers of physical 
education have had occasion to believe. Not only varia- 
tions in the development of the vertebrae are discovered 
but frequently also structural weakness of the vertebral 
bodies themselves is present, due often to incomplete ab- 
sorption of the notochord and occasional extrusion of 
the nucleus pulposus of the disc into the bodies of the 
adjacent vertebrae. When this is the case, not only is 
the structural strength of the vertebral column impaired 
but the resilience of the disc is diminished and the mo- 
bility of the joint decreased. 

A weak spine tends to bend forward or sideward, en- 
couraging by pressure a wedging of the discs and bodies 
which still further limits the mobility of the affected 
region. Much might be written of the varied and far- 
reaching effects of the kyphoses and scolioses which are 
permitted to develop in children without attention under 
the present program in physical education. It must suf- 
fice here to make clear the responsibility of the teacher 
of physical education and athletic coach to prevent in- 
jury to pupils who may be assumed to possess vertebral 
columns of less than normal strength and mobility. 


| = seriously deformed, the vertebral column 


N GENERAL, in the normal spine, regions of greater 

and less mobility alternate from the cervical region to 
the sacrum. Yet the thoracic region, with its normal 
limitation to side and backward bending, can be twisted 
with comparative ease, while the lumbar region, con- 
sidered normally rather free in motion laterally, is re- 
sistant to twisting. A limitation of the movement of 
bending forward or laterally in the lumbar region, or of 
the restricted lateral motion or of twisting in the thoracic 
region, may be regarded as significant of conditions 
which may not be within the field of physical activities, 
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either general or special, to attempt to alter or improve. 
At least, these limitations should be respected in the se- 
lection of suitable physical activities for such pupils. 

Where the contour of the back is obviously not nor- 
mal, great care ‘should be taken, first to ascertain if 
possible the extent and seriousness of the changes that 
have occurred, and second to make certain that the de- 
formed vertebral column shall not be further injured by 
activities which would tend to make undue demands on 
stiffened joints and wedged or twisted vertebral bodies. 

In the program in physical education popular now- 
adays, little, if any, attention is paid to the state of the 
physical equipment of a pupil beyond recording his 
height, weight, strength, and skill in various activities or 
game elements. In tests of strength and capacity it is 
the record made, rather than the condition of the organ- 
ism, that is of interest. A child may land hard on his 
coccyx in attempting the broad jump or fall heavily on 
his back on a concrete surface in attempting to perform a 
“stunt,” but the only significance of these events to the 
teacher may be a mark of “failed” or a note of lack of 
skill. One finds little recognition now, of the need for 
conditioning the body to enable the pupil to perform, 
with little danger of injury, feats well within his power. 
Instead of preparing the joints and muscles by syste- 
matic, well planned work, to enable the pupil to ac- 
complish increasingly difficult feats without strain, now 
every attempt must involve maximum effort, i.e., he 
must jump as high or as far as possible, throw an object 
as far or as accurately as possible, or run as fast as 
possible, etc., with constant insistence on improving the 
record. The record alone becomes significant, while the 
organism used in making it is of little concern. Between 
tests the pupil must either practice the events or elements 
of skills, or participate in games or sports of which the 
tested skills form a part. 


bp sini men and women coming to college are usually 
given a fairly thorough physical examination, es- 
pecially before participation in the more demanding 
athletic activities. Even in these examinations the condi- 
tion of the vertebral column, as estimated by inspection, 
though it may be a matter of recorded diagnosis, may not 
be taken into consideration as significant unless the 
variations are of marked severity. When on account of 
pain referred to the vertebral column, the student sees 
the orthopedic specialist, an inherent weakness of the 
spine may be discovered and steps are then taken to 
mitigate the damage that might have been prevented by 
a more careful preliminary examination followed by 
training in control of the posture of the trunk and later 
with a selection of suitable physical education or athletic 
activities. (Continued on Page 52) 
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AVELOCK ELLIS has pointed out 

Greater that dancing and building are the 

Permanence for two primary and essential arts. The one, 

the Dance dancing, according to him, stands at the 

source of all those arts such as music, 

acting, and poetry, that express themselves first in the 

human person. On the other hand, the art of building, 

which brings in architecture, sculpture, and painting, is 

the beginning of all the arts that lie outside the person. 
In the end these two fundamental arts unite. 

Of all the arts, dancing has been the only one that 
up to the present time has lacked permanence; not in 
the sense of the universal urge to dance and the general 
participation in dancing, but rather in the preservation 
of dance forms, either as the mood of the individual 
artist was expressed, or as the communal feeling of a 
people was communicated through their participation in 
celebration or sorrow. In this respect all other arts have 
had the decided advantage of being handed down for 
future generations to enjoy; for with the invention of 
writing, permanence was given to literature, and, later, 
the invention of printing made poetry, the novel, and 
even music, a universal possession which the passing of 
time could not destroy. More recently, the inventions of 
mechanical recording of sound and the combining of 
sound with pictures have further democratized the arts 
that were first given permanence with script. 

The arts of building of course have always possessed 
permanence to a greater or less degree, depending upon 
the durability of the materials used by the builder. 
Thatch, wood, brick, marble, cement, and steel have pre- 
served architecture in its many phases. Sculpture has 
had bronze and marble. Painting has had oils and can- 
vas. The factor of permanence has therefore been in- 
extricably associated with building, the degree being de- 
pendent upon the skill of the artisan and the materials 
at his command. 

Considering the advantages of the other arts in this 
respect, dancing has no doubt been least favored. In 
the folk dance this art came closest to preservation be- 
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cause ritual arose to be passed down verbally, so that 
one generation might know the emotional feeling of the 
other. But even so, customs changed in the process of 
handing them down. When the “cake of custom” was 
broken, using Bagehot’s novel characterization of change 
this process, whether slow or revolutionary, meant that 
the folklore of a people disintegrated to a greater or Jess 
degree, and that many of the older forms were thereby 
lost to the storehouse of civilization. 

So even with the most accepted form of the folk 
dance, change was inevitable; and in the case of social 
or ballroom dances, where set steps are prescribed, the 
life of dance patterns was even more fleeting. This has 
been a loss in more ways than one, for it often makes 
impossible a true interpretation of the lives of previous 
eras even though descriptions of their ways of talking 
and other customs of living are preserved to the minutest 
detail. A portrayal of Shakespeare’s ‘““Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” for example, has words that the actor can fol- 
low, even though the accent is quite different from the 
quaint dialect of early days; but, in the case of its dance 
interludes, the dependence upon unwritten folk customs 
is inevitable, and the accuracy of interpretation all the 
more uncertain. 

Dancing at the present moment, however, seems to be 
standing upon the threshold of a new era and to be des- 
tined to have greater permanence for mankind. It is a 
question if the possibilities of the moving picture have 
been fully realized from the standpoint of its effect on 
the dance. Whereas the genius of Duncan, of Pavlowa, 
of other artists of the past is a byword, nevertheless only 
their fame remains in deserved recognition, and their 
contributions cannot be judged again by other genera- 
tions. Wigman, Kreutzberg, Graham, and other dance 
virtuosos of today, however, may live on in reality as 
long as sound pictures survive. In fact, the artist may 
even transcend present fame, for it is possible that fu- 
ture generations will appreciate his art more than the 
present, just as the geniuses in other fields have grown 
more precious with the passing years. Moving pictures, 
particularly with sound, will permit evaluation not only 
by contemporary audiences but by succeeding ones. In 
this sense the dance from now on, no matter of what 
time or era, will always have a contemporary audience. 

While mechanical inventions have thus brought this 
sense of futurity to the dance, still another aid in this 
respect seems to be forthcoming. Articles by Miss Doris 
Humphrey in a previous issue of the JouRNAL, and by 
Miss Gertrude Cross in the current issue of the Research 
Quarterly tell of the progress of choregraphy, a new 
writing art and method of notation which means to do 
for the dance what musical script has done for song and 
orchestra. It appears that the art of recording dance 
expression, now that it can be combined with visual 
study of the dance, will make it possible to come close 
to actual realization of the dance performance in its 
original portrayal. 

The effect of these dance aids cannot be considered in 
any light but a favorable one. The dance—the oldest of 
the arts—is at present in its Renaissance, and those pio- 
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neers leading the new movement will find the movies 
and choregraphy of timely assistance in their efforts to 
create wider audiences and a more intelligent under- 
standing of the dance as art, particularly as an art allied 
with music and dramatics. 


Recent Trends ORTY years ago the majority of the 


in Physical leading positions in educational in- 
Education stitutions and in the Y.M.C.A.’s were 
Leadership held by physicians. Today the large 


majority of these same positions and 
many additional ones in public schools, colleges (includ- 
ing the teachers’ colleges), and Y.M.C.A.’s are filled by 
professional trained directors of physical education rather 
than physicians. Many causes have contributed to this 
change. 

1. Medical preparation has increased from two to five 
years including the year’s internship. All A- and B-grade 
medical schools require a minimum of two years’ pre- 
medical preparation and many of them four years’. The 
preparation for medicine has increased during the last 
forty years from two years to from seven to nine years. 

2. Physical education has increased from merely short 
apprenticeship to a two-year course, then to a four-year 
course, and in a few cases to a Master’s degree or Doctor 
of Philosophy or Doctor of Education with the major in 
physical education. 

3. The larger institutions now have a full-time medical 
service separate from physical education. The smaller 
colleges have the health service taken care of by local 


-physicians giving part time. In coeducational institutions 


these doctors include both men and women. The full- 
time physician plan has only succeeded, so far as the 
major illnesses of students are concerned, where the col- 
lege has a medical school and hospital. In the average 
college with the physician in charge, his duties, aside 
from care of minor illness, are administrative rather than 
medical. 

4. The medical schools have specialized in the treat- 
ment of sick people rather than in health education or in 
physical education. 

5. The problems in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics are largely outside the field of medical 
preparation and are not included generally in the real 
interests of those practicing in this field. The average 
physician desires to practice medicine rather than occupy 
his time in teaching and in varied administrative prob- 
lems. If he gives his time to administration, health, phys- 
ical education, and athletics, it unfits him for the medical 
service. 

6. The ideal plan in the university and large college 
is an independent unit in medical service and another in 
health education, physical education, and athletics. A 
joint college committee on coordination of policies is de- 
sirable. In the small college the medical service is better 
handled by a regular practitioner who gives part time to 
college medical service. 

7. The physical education field includes health educa- 
tion, physical activity, and competitive athletics. Health 
instruction requires a broad preparation in physiology 
and hygiene. Physical education assumes: (a) a thor- 
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ough mastery of body mechanics including corrective 
exercise; (5) thorough preparation in teaching of phys- 
ical activity and recreation skills; (c) coaching ability 
in some varsity sports. Athletic management requires 
large administrative ability. These three general fields, 
health, physical activity direction, and athletic manage- 
ment, are almost entirely outside the field of medical 
practice. T'he combination of medical practice and phys- 
ical education has proved impractical after a trial of forty 
years in the average college field. 

For these several reasons there has been a very large 
decrease in the number of physicians in the physical edu- 
cation field during the last twenty years—By J. H. Mc- 
Curdy, M.D., Formerly Medical Director, Dean of Grad- 
uate Courses, Springfield College. 


Honorary NEW milestone in the academic 
Degree and professional advancement of 
Conferredon _ physical education was passed last June, 
Dr. Hetherington when the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, at its annual commencement 
exercises, conferred upon Clark W. Hetherington, the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Pedagogy. The degree was 
conferred in the presence of five hundred faculty mem- 
bers of the University, fifteen hundred graduating seniors, 
and ten thousand interested spectators and friends. The 
scene was the open-air graduation exercises of the Uni- 
versity held in the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum. 

So far as can be learned, this is the first honorary 
degree ever conferred in America upon an educator 
specializing in the physical education field. It may well 
mark a transition in the physical education profession 
from the stage of the technical expert to that of the 
recognized educator. 

For many years, those dealing with physical education 
were supposed to confine their training and practices to 
the field of improving performance skills. Through a slow 
process of development, physical education has advanced 
from this level to where it is now recognized as one of 
the outstanding divisions of the general education field. 
Its leaders and members are expected to be as highly 
cultured, as broadly trained, and as capable educationally 
and socially, as those in other fields of education. This 
transition also resulted in the gradual elimination of the 
limited, technical type of professional training in favor 
of the broadly cultural programs now to be found in our 
teacher-training institutions. 

Dr. Hetherington has from the first been one of the 
outstanding pioneers in guiding this progressive move- 
ment from technical expert to educator. It seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate then that he should be the first to 
receive recognition, with the conferring of the honorary 
degree. Through his untiring efforts and research, experi- 
mentation, and teaching, a new philosophy of education, 
through the physical, has been established. It is to be 
hoped that he will have the privilege of seeing many 
others follow in his steps to such a degree that they too 
may prove worthy of similar awards.—By William Ralph 
LaPorte, President of the Southwest District Association 
of the American Physical Education Association. 
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New Frontiers for Recreation 


The Twenty-First National Recreation Congress Reviewed 


of the deep desire and determination in America for a 

better way of life, the Twenty-first National Recrea- 
tion Congress, held in Chicago, September 30-October 4, 
1935, under the auspices of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, explored the new frontiers for recreation and 
found them rich in possibilities.* In thirty-three discussion 
groups, seven general sessions, and numerous special meet- 
ings, over twelve hundred delegates from all parts of 
America faced critically the place of public recreation in 
our local and national life in the years ahead. Never 
before has so representative a group of organized effort 
for recreation in America met together. Governors, may- 
ors, representatives of various departments of the federal 
government, superintendents of recreation and parks, rep- 
resentatives of national education-recreation agencies, 
leaders in music, drama, arts, crafts, sports, hobbies, 
authors, teachers, journalists, and other thoughtful citi- 
zens were in attendance. 


Pier os at one time and one place the expression 


President Roosevelt Urges Support 


President Roosevelt, in a message presented to the 
Congress by John H. Finley of the New York Times and 
presiding officer of the Congress, said in part: 


“You know how heartily I believe in the adequate provi- 
sion of opportunities for recreation and how through the 
years I have cared for the work of the National Recreation 
Association. I rejoice in the growing public interest in this 
subject as evidenced by the fine facilities now being provided 
by the government—federal, state and local—for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

“Of even greater importance in my opinion is the definite 
recognition that the field of recreation is a fruitful one for 
those desiring to render notable public service. I earnestly 
hope that in each of our local communities men and women 
interested in the public welfare will give increasing thought 
and time to this great cooperative democratic method of pro- 
viding recreation for all the people untrammeled by any mo- 
tive except that of living fully and richly.” 


Governor Henry Horner of Illinois in a welcome address 
to the delegates lauded the beneficial effects of the recrea- 
tion movement, saying in part: 

“Through the occupation of idle hands, and the right use 
of mental faculties provided by recreational agencies, our 
unemployed have not lost spirit in these troublous times. 
And, in the process of becoming interested in what we call 
the ‘art of living’ they have become happier men and women, 
and better able to respond to the needs they face. Your 
worthwhile work has helped in the attack upon the very roots 
of crime. . . . The cost of such a movement is much less 
than the cost of neglect. What we do now in this respect is 
aiding the preservation of American ideals for the future.... 

“Tllinois has provided many recreation areas for its citi- 


zens and visitors, doubling the available acreage of its state 


*The full text of the general addresses and of the summaries of the 
section meetings will be published in successive issues of the magazine, 
Recreation, beginning with November. 


park system in the past two years. We have provided facil. 
ties for swimming, hiking, fishing and other healthful active 
recreations, and have made provisions for students to study 
the flora and the interesting geologic formations of the state.” 

Eduard C. Lindeman, Director of Community Organ- 
ization for Leisure of the WPA, Washington, D.C., said: 

“Recreation is not a set of exercises but rather a gallant 
attitude toward life. It is a reaching out for new experience 
for adventure in both the intellectual and physical life 
Recreation is the creative aspect of education. Play is not 
just compensation for what is unsatisfactory in work or other 
parts of life.” 

Mr. Lindeman declared that recreation is one of the 
most popular municipal functions and is here to stay as 
a permanent part of the cultural pattern of the United 
States. He deplored the “incredible neglect” of health, 
educational, and recreational services to Negroes in many 
communities. He warned the delegates against the com- 
petition which he said existed among local and national 
agencies in providing recreational opportunities for the 
public. Recreation, adult education, and parent educa- 
tion should go hand in hand cooperatively in their com- 
munity services, he pointed out. 

Lorado Taft, distinguished sculptor of Chicago, who 
was given an ovation by the one thousand delegates pres- 
ent, stated that unemployment during the last few years 
had created an enormous demand for recreation and be- 
cause of the financial aid provided by the federal govern- 
ment had set forward facilities and leadership many years 
ahead of what could have been expected in normal times. 


Recreation and Delinquency 


A new solution of the problem of preventing juvenile 
delinquency and crime worked out by the San Francisco 
Recreation Commission and other cooperating municipal 
agencies was reported by Gerald J. Linares of the staff 
of the San Francisco Recreation Commission. ‘Directors- 
at-large” have been assigned to city areas where boy 
gangs and delinquency were worst, after a thorough 
though quiet investigation of conditions had been made. 
Among other things these workers discovered what the 
natural interests of the problem boys and girls were. The 
activities organized by the directors-at-large have been 
placed squarely on the basis of the existing interests of 
boys and girls. A coordinating council in which the 
schools, the police, probation officers, and other city de- 
partments are represented assists enormously in making 
the plan a success. Similar community approaches to the 
problem of preventing delinquency through recreation 
were reported by Grant Brandon, director of recreation in 
Lancaster, Pa., and others. 


Federal Government Participation 
Particularly significant was the active part taken in 
the Congress by representatives of the various depart- 
ments of the federal government. Indeed someone charac- 
terized the Recreation Congress as an arm of the govern- 
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ment because so much of the activity of the local recrea- 
tion agencies has had to do with planning, operating, and 
making use of the recreational facilities being provided by 
federal funds. There were special meetings for the state 
directors of recreation, emergency recreation workers in 
small towns and rural districts, regional directors of the 
National Park Service, and numerous conferences on the 
part of recreation leaders with officials from the Public 
Housing Division, the National Youth Administration, 
and other governmental agencies. 

“Expenditures for forest recreation in the United States 
have now reached a total of some $1,750,000,000 annu- 
ally,” said Richard H. Rutledge, Regional Forester at 
Ogden, Utah, at a session Tuesday evening. Forests play 
a vital part in meeting today’s recreational needs and 
through the large expenditures involved make an impor- 
tant economic contribution as well. In 1934, 38,000,000 
people visited or passed through the national forests. 

The work of the National Park Service of the federal 
government was outlined by Conrad Wirth, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Service, Washington, D.C. Mr. Wirth stated 
that two important immediate objectives of his organiza- 
tion were a survey of the recreational facilities, needs, 
and possibilities of the entire country, and establishment 
of a permanent relationship of cooperation and assistance 
between the Service and other agencies in the field of 
parks and recreation. 


Recreation and Democracy 


Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Chairman, Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, who spoke at the Congress on 
“Recreation in our Present Democracy,” told the dele- 
gates recreation offered a valuable means of helping to 
save democracy in America. Mrs. Meyer said: 

“Any community which loves the free institutions of this 
country and wishes to preserve them should be not only will- 
ing but anxious to support a recreation program in addition 
to its regular provisions for public schools. . . . We have no 
right to prate of liberty nor to boast of our leisure so long 
as there are large numbers of children who do not know green 
fields and just as many adults whose lives are spent in the 
unbroken routine and daily grind of the city worker and 
factory laborer.” 


Mrs. Meyer also made a strong plea that the integrity 
of local recreation bodies be maintained and to that end 
urged more participation in and support of local recrea- 
tion agencies, cautioning local leaders against leaning too 
heavily upon national funds and direction. 


Public Schools and Recreation 


This topic was discussed by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education. According to 
him, 

“Play and recreation are much the same thing, and activi- 
ties of the playground in the past quarter of a century have 
been included as foundation stones in the art of physical edu- 
cation and are now recognized as important means of train- 
ing in mutual understanding and cooperation. 

“Our schools have not been preparing their pupils for new 
frontiers in recreation. They have been making and broaden- 
ing those frontiers. They have been and are preparing for 
the better use of the leisure which we are to have in larger 
measure than was formerly known.” 
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Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, in a brief talk which was also 
given over the radio, stated that “the National Recrea- 
tion Association is one of the great channels through 
which one can find the aid one needs. It is the subtle com- 
bination of work and play, from the beginning of life, 
that means recreation.” 


It is the duty of a recreation department to provide 
opportunities to satisfy the public’s varied desires for 
recreational activities, whether people wish to play with 
balls, bats, and clubs, with strands of silk and cotton, 
with paints, with tones of music, with boards of pine and 
walnut, with words and phrases of a language, or with 
the phenomena of nature and science, according to 
Dorothy Enderis, in charge of recreation in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Recreation and Health 


Summarizing the conclusions of the discussion group 
on Health, W. K. Streit of Cincinnati said in part: 

“Recreation in its many diversified forms will contribute 
more to the normal mental health of an individual than any 
other single factor. It will solve many of the emotional con- 
flicts arising from the demands of society upon us. It will 
give the inferior and inadequate personality the opportunity 
to achieve recognition through proper channels instead of 
making it necessary for him to be a gangster later in life. 
It will protect the day-dreaming individual who is trying to 
escape from reality instead of making it necessary for him 
to be a case of dementia praecox in order to survive and 
spend the remaining days of his life in a state hospital. It 
will decrease our suicide rate which is due largely to the fact 
that individuals have not learned to escape properly from 
their difficulties. Recreation is an outlet for frustrated hopes 
and shattered ideals. The art of keeping young and of being 
successful in any prolonged strenuous activity lies in the in- 
dividual’s ability to select properly a recreational program 
and adhere to it closely throughout life.” 


Special Events 


Prior to the opening of the Congress, over 250 chief 
executives of recreation programs met in an all-day ses- 
sion to discuss practical problems facing those responsible 
for recreation work. Among the problems were: partici- 
pation of public schools in recreation, cooperation be- 
tween recreation and adult education, closer relationship 
between police departments and recreation departments 
in the prevention of crime, interpretation of the philoso- 
phy underlying recreation work, administrative changes 
necessary to meet the new demand being made upon 
recreation departments, the desirability of permanent 
federal aid for public recreation, and a long list of prob- 
lems growing out of emergency recreation developments, 
with special emphasis upon making more adequate recrea- 
tion service to youth. 

V. K. Brown, Superintendent of Recreation of the 
Chicago Park District, Clarence E. Brewer, Recreation 
Commissioner of Detroit, Charles H. English, Director of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of Philadel- 
phia, and more than a hundred other recreation leaders 
throughout the United States and Canada received awards 
of medals from the National Recreation Association for 
long service in the public recreation movement. 
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LUCIEN GIDDENS 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


DOZEN American athletes converged on Ox- 
A ford University one October morning, deter- 

mined to capitalize on their competitive prowess. 
That evening a shortstop from Yale, a quarterback from 
Chicago, and a tennis champion from Indiana found 
themselves—and principally each other—in my rooms in 
Worcester College. 

There was a knock on the door. An Englishman hesi- 
tatingly appeared. He ventured: “Would you like to 
row?” in that trailing sing-song inflection of the English 
query. 

I answered tentatively: “Why, yes, but I don’t know 
anything about rowing.” 

He replied: “That’s all right,” intimating that neither 
does any other freshman. 

Someone remarked: “This man gets off to a flying 
start. First day at Oxford, the rowing captain asks him 
to come out.” He took it all back when we saw the 
same captain putting the same question to freshman after 
freshman. It was like a big league scout combing the 
bushes. 

This was our introduction to the quaint island where 
captains do the coaching; where the most crucial games 
are played without organized cheering. 

An American does much casting about for a place in 
Oxford sport. The two national pastimes differ too much 
for one to shift readily from baseball to cricket. Amer- 
ican football has wandered widely from the ways of 
Rugby—so much that only two Americans made the 
Oxford team between 1923 and 1931. A. C. Valentine, 
now President of the University of Rochester, won the 
distinction in 1923 and Fred Hovde, former Minnesota 
halfback, was in the 1931 line-up. 


The Meiji University of Tokyo played the London Americans a baseball 

game in London. The author, who was captain of the Oxford Uni- 

versity baseball team for two seasons, is here at bat. Baseball has 
taken quite a hold on the sporting public in London. 





Goals Across the Sea 





second term when I 
saw a funny display 
on a field where 
twenty-four men 
dashed wildly about 
chasing and batting a 
ball and each other. 
They wore white jock- 
ey caps with a uni- 
form that ended in 
shorts. They used the running style of football, or worked 
toward an objective with the short passing attack of 
basketball. With one sweep they caught and threw a dark 
small ball from laced nets that looked like snowshoes and 
were handled rather like tennis racquets. 

This was my first glimpse of lacrosse, the old Iroquois 
Indian game, Canada’s national sport. Lacrosse at Ox- 
ford attracts many American candidates. It has im- 
mediate appeal through combining stray elements of 
American games. 

I saw “Monk” Farinholt, old Johns Hopkins player, 
race across and net a shot over his shoulder. Here was 
a game the English didn’t have sewed up. It even looked 
fundamentally American. Next day I appeared for prac- 
tice with a borrowed lacrosse stick and wore a striped 
rowing shirt, basketball shorts, and skiing boots. 


The Captain as Coach 


American colleges’ ironical problem of curbing athletic 
overemphasis, while employing high salaried coaches 
who are paid for results, is avoided in England. But I 
doubt if the English scheme, directed by the captain and 
amateur assistants, is generally more satisfactory. The 
vesting of coaching authority in a playing captain may 
bring dissension in the ranks, when he is not tactful in 
gestures of command. 

The extent of a captain’s power was openly challenged 
in an incident that rocked Oxford precedents in 1929. 
The crew captain-elect had stroked the eight the previous 
year in one of the many decisive defeats by Cambridge. 
Nevertheless his record left no doubt of oarsmanship. 
But other coaches, appointed with his approval, wanted 
to oust him from a seat in the boat because they said his 
oar did not harmonize. Imagine the English shudder in 
the situation—a captain finding himself about to be sub- 
ordinated to a mere coach! He naturally resisted for a 
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time, but finally at a dramatic meet- 
ing of boat club officers, his pride 
demanding, the captain resigned, 
carrying into retirement a critical 
section of student support. 


Amateur and Professional 
in England 

In England, amateur and profes- 
sional tread the same ground in in- 
ternational golf meets and cricket 
contests. But even in the same line- 
up they are designated according to 
status and regarded separately in 
public opinion. 

Americans at Oxford laughed in 
astonishment at an article in a Lon- 
don paper scolding a soccer team for 
taking “secret advantage” of oppo- 
nents by practicing with professionals. 
It appeared as regrettable as a breach 
of the King’s Peace. 
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Why is the professional so looked The Oxford University Lacrosse Team of 1931, undefeated in eighteen games. In the picture 


down upon? It is just a part of Eng- 
land’s line-up of class distinctions— 
professionalism is so tradesmanlike 
that it is evidently a sort of social barrier; and to the 
extent that a leading British golfer brought suit for libel 
on the mere intimation in an advertisement that he ap- 
proached professionalism through indirect commercializa- 
tion of his reputation. The rigidity of the wall between 
amateur and professional in England, though rarely 
tested, is ever acknowledged. 


The Oxford “Blue” 


The Oxford “Blue,” equivalent to our varsity letter, is 
actually an insignia for sweater or blazer. But there are 
also ties and scarfs that denote around Oxford that the 
wearer has gone forth against Cambridge. The award of 
the “Blue” in any sport is based entirely on taking part 
in the Oxford-Cambridge games, regardless of service in 
other tilts. Since substitutions are forbidden (even in 
case of injuries), the number of “Blues” is rather small. 

A rugby “Blue,” as the varsity footballer is called, is 
pointed out in timid whispers by freshmen as he ambles 
up High Street. He is every inch the hero that the grid 
star is on an American campus. This path of glamor that 
the “Blue” walks might easily lead to overemphasis, if 
the average student did not have his own games to play. 


“It’s Only a Game” 


That hero-worshipping student, who plays perhaps for 
his college’s second team, can go to the varsity game 
with an outward air of indifference. Afterwards on the 
tram car between the park and town, he can apparently 
forget that his side lost. 

This misleading nonchalance is often interpreted as 
indifference toward success. But Englishmen shield their 
sport from super-seriousness by quietly confining the 


are shown the four major trophies of the game which the team won. They include the 
English National Amateur and English University trophies and the International trophy. 


game to the field of play. They think we overdo the 
matter of getting ready to play and not knowing when to 
stop. When the average English undergraduate ceases to 
take part in games and depends on the big team to supply 
his thrills, that wouldn’t be England and it wouldn’t be 
sport, so they say. 

The English play the game according to definition. 
They are not visibly shaken by the outcome because—it’s 
a game. Thrown into something that does matter (by 
their standards), that display of casual sportsmanship 
may not be so apparent. I do not believe, for instance, 
that an Englishman could ever be a good sport about 
losing a war. 

English amateur sport thrives without the protection 
of eligibility entanglements. An experiment of this kind 
was made with a twenty-three-year age limit in track, 
adopted at Oxford to encourage green aspirants by reduc- 
ing the experienced competition. This feeble movement 
to restrict eligibility collapsed in 1931 and practically the 
only remnant is a logical four-year limit on playing years. 

A player usually seems to feel that the distinction of 
representing his institution is sufficient reward. Perhaps 
he is more easily satisfied because, without severe train- 
ing, the grind is slackened in monotony and discomfort. 
The equipment, furnished by the players themselves, is 
less complete and less colorful than in America. 

University playing facilities are luxurious but inade- 
quate. The field, unmarred by a single worn spot, shows 
its smooth history of constant care. In one corner there 
is a club house with a lounge and tables for tea—or 
something stronger. In this setting a careless coach would 
certainly produce athletes of prima donna temperament. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Dance Preparations for 1936 Olympics 


er STEWART 


Arcadia, California 


ERMANY is doing its utmost in preparing for 
(5 the Olympic Games next summer to win the in- 
terest, attention, respect, and the friendship of 
the world. The world of youth in sport and art will come 
to Berlin to play the game together and to make friends. 
The program for next summer as it is now being 
worked out in Berlin is large and varied, and includes 
not only the Games but also several special programs in 
the Stadium, an International Dance Festival, sport, 
gymnastic, and health conferences, art exhibits, and va- 
rious other events of international interest. 

Before discussing the Olympic plans in detail, I wish 
to speak about the first “Dancers’ Camp Rangsdorf” 
which has just been concluded. Like the German Dance 
Festivals and the 1936 International Dance Festival, the 
dancers’ camp was an idea brought into reality by the 
TanzBiihne. This “Dance-Stage” organization, under 
the immediate direction of Rudolph von Laban, is spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Culture of which Goebbels is 
the chief. To this organization belong the theater and 
concert dancers of Germany. The camp leader was von 
Laban who had conceived the idea. It was held from 
August 1 to 31 in Rangsdorf, a village near Berlin sur- 
rounded by woods and built beside a lake. Approxi- 
mately 120 dancers, mostly members of the TanzBiihne, 
attended. The summer course was in three divisions: (1) 
the classes for the 4-week students, (2) classes for the 
2-week students, and (3) the special classes for men 
(attended by 30 men). Each group had four classes each 
day, and there were 6 instructors. Classes were given in 
ballet, national dances, acrobatics, modern dance, and 
group dance. 

A number of evenings were devoted to programs in 
which the teachers and “students” showed the solo and 
group dances composed during the summer. One week 
was devoted to choric dance (in addition to the daily 
classes) when teachers from all schools for laymen came 
to show and speak about their methods of teaching and 
forming choric plays with non-professional dancers. It 
is interesting to note here that the German government 
has built quite a number of open-air theaters where 
amateur groups of one hundred to five hundred persons 
work together in choric dances which are often of high 
artistic value. The playwrights and directors believe that 
dance movement is as important a part of the new 
theater as are music and words, and in these new open- 
air theaters they have an opportunity to experiment with 
and produce new works. 

An interesting part of the summer camp was a dance- 


notation exhibit of the various notation methods. Quite 
a number of persons here are making a profession of 
taking dance notation. Choric group leaders who were 
requested to prepare dances for the next camp were te. 
quired to learn a form of notation and to note their dance 
compositions. The notations will be read by the Tamp. 
Biihne committee and the best ones will be selected for 
performance by the groups next summer in the camp, 

Among the subjects discussed in the camp was the 
problem of the lay-dancers who have expressed a desire 
to be organized into a dance organization under the 
Chamber of Culture as are the professional dancers jp 
the TanzBiihne. 

The camp life was conducted along simple lines; liy- 
ing and studying were out-of-doors whenever the weather 
permitted. Such a healthy and friendly atmosphere 
brought the dancers and teachers into a more mutually 
beneficial friendship than ever before. The camp will 
convene again next summer. 

On November 2, 1935, the Reich Tanzfestspiele opened 
its week of dance performances by the best solo dancers, 
groups (concert and theater), and young dancers of Ger- 
many. This is the second German Dance Festival ar- 
ranged by the TanzBiihne since its organization in 1934, 

The newest project of the TanzBihne now under way 
is the International Dance Festival to be held in Berlin 
in 1936 during the last half of July. It will be given in 
connection with the Olympic Games and forty-two na- 
tions will be invited to send their finest dancer or group. 
It is hoped that each nation will respond by sending its 
dancer or group most fitted to show what the nation is 
doing in the field of modern dance. It is planned to have 
the winners perform during the Olympic weeks as guests 
of the German government. 

The Central Institute of Mary Wigman in Dresden 
will move to Berlin for its summer course in order to be 
in the center of dance activity and to make it possible 
for Olympic guests to attend the summer course. Special 
courses will be given for professional dancers and dance 
students, for teachers (with University credit to be 
given), and for amateur, non-professional students who 
wish to study for recreational, health, or other reasons. 
Hanns Hasting, composer and pianist of Mary Wigman, 
will give a special course in all phases of dance music for 
musicians and for dancers. The teaching staff will include 
Mary Wigman, Gretl Curth, Gisela Sontag, Drucilla 
Schroeder (an American member of the Wigman Group 
and a graduate of the Dresden School), Hans Huber (Di- 
rector of the Hamburg Wigman School), and Hanns 
Hasting. 

Mary Wigman’s new group, organized in the summer 
of 1934, will dance in the International Festival, and will 
form the nucleus of the choric group of eighty dancers 
which Wigman will direct in a “Totenklage” which will 
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be a part of the Festival Performance given in the Olym- 
pic Stadium on August 1. 

During the Olympic Games (August 1-16) there will 
be held an International Youth Conference, a Physical 
Culture Congress, a congress of sport schools, a scientific 
congress of sport doctors, and a congress dealing with 
the practical questions of the employment of leisure 
nthe program of the 1936 Olympic Games provides in 
addition to the sport and dance events, a competition for 
the works of living artists in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature, and music. The works entered for 
this competition will be exhibited from July 15 to August 
16. 

The Opening Ceremony of the XI Olympiad will be 
held in the Stadium August 1 when the teams of the fifty 
competing nations will march into the stadium with their 
national flags. The Olympic Flame on the Olympic 
Tower will be lit by a torch carried by a relay of runners 
from Olympia, Greece. Fiihrer Hitler will officially open 
the Games. 

In the evening of the same day in the stadium the 
special festival “Olympic Youth” will be held. The pro- 
gram calls for six “pictures”: Children, Girls, Boys, Men, 
Lament for the Dead, and Closing Hymn. A group of 
four hundred children, directed by Maja Lex, will dance 
in the first picture; in the second picture a large group 
of girls also directed by Lex will dance, and Palucca will 
dance in solo; the third picture calls for National Youth 
and Sport songs, folk songs and dances, a singing choir, 
and a solo dance by Harald Kreutzberg; the fourth pic- 
ture includes a dance by Harald Kreutzberg and a group 
of men; the dance “Lament for the Dead” by Mary Wig- 
man and group is the fifth picture; and the final sixth 
picture, Closing Hymn, is Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and Schiller’s “Song of Joy.” 

In connection also with the Games, two gymnastic 
displays are to be given in the Stadium by Sweden and 
Germany, and perhaps one of the Sokols of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The nineteen sports included in the XIth Olympic 
Games are light athletics, fencing, wrestling, weight-lift- 
ing, football, hockey, modern pentathlon, polo, yachting, 
handball, cycling, rifle shooting, rowing, swimming, gym- 
nastics, boxing, basketball, canoeing, and riding. A 
special gliding event is scheduled for August 4 in the 
Aerodrome. 

At the Athens meeting of the International Olympic 
Committee in 1934 consent was given to include canoeing 
in the sports of the Olympic Games, and it will appear 
for the first time in the schedule of the 1936 Olympics. 
There are now eighteen nations in the membership of the 
International Canoeing Federation. The classes of boats 
selected to be used in the contests on the regatta course 
at Gruenau near Berlin are: the covered kayak, one- 
seater and two-seater, with double-bladed paddles; the 
collapsible kayak, one-seater and two-seater; and the 
open Canadian canoe propelled kneeling with a single- 
bladed paddle. The contests are divided into two groups, 
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long-distance races over 10,000 metres and short-distance 
races over 1,000 metres. Each nation may start one boat 
in each event. 

Gymnastics will be another interesting part of the 
Games, and will be supplemented by the two extra events 
in the Stadium. Every nation will send a team of eight 
gymnasts to the Games, each of whom must perform in 
twelve events, including ten on the apparatus and two 
free-hand. The apparatus will consist of the horizontal 
bar, parallel bars, pommelled horse, long horse, and fly- 
ing rings. Each performer must present one voluntary 
and one compulsory exercise on each piece of apparatus. 
Each exercise will be scored and rated by the judges so 
that the best individual performers may be selected for 
each event. In addition, the winner of all twelve exercises 
and the best national team will also be adjudged. 

Three thousand competitors will live, as guests of the 
German Army, in the Olympic Village situated about 
nine miles from the Stadium in picturesque surroundings. 

The young King Peter II of Yugoslavia has accepted 
the invitation to the office of patron to the Committee. 

The IVth Olympic Winter Games will be held February 
6 to 16 in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, in the Alps of South- 
ern Germany. The American team. competing will include 
eight men for the ski races, thirteen for the ice-hockey 
matches, four for the speed skating, six for the figure 
skating, and fourteen for the bob events. An American 
women’s team will compete in the down-hill and slalom 
events. 

The world of modern sport, dance, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, literature, and music will convene in Berlin 
next summer. For all who are interested the invitation 
has been extended to come to Europe and Berlin next 
summer, 1936. 





Nominating Committee of the American Physical 
Education Association 


T HE Nominating Committee for the year 1935-36 has been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Eastern District Representative—Dr. Clifford Brownell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Southern District Representative—Oliver K. Cornwell, 1 ro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Mid-West District Representative—Miss Lillian Klein, Lind- 
bloom High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Central District Representative—Mr. A. O. Anderson, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Northwest District Representative—Dr. Henry M. Foster, 
Head of Department for Men, University of Washington. 

Southwest District Representative—W. H. Orion, State Super- 
visor, Sacramento, California. 

Chairman—Miss Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

At the Convention in St. Louis in April, 1936, the following 
officers are to be elected: President-Elect, Vice-President, and 
three Members-at-large to serve on the Governing Board. All 
members of the Association are eligible to make nominations for 
these offices. All persons so nominated will be given considera- 
tion by the Nominating Committee, provided those persons are 
members of the Association. All nominations should be sent to 
your district representative on the Committee, or to the Chair- 
man. 
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The Health of High School Athletes 


WILLARD WALTER PATTY, Ph.D., 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


great group of high school boys who wish to try 

out for interscholastic athletic teams each year 
are physically fit? What kinds of illness most often 
cause high school athletes to miss participation in con- 
tests or be absent from school? How many boys are 
permanently injured by athletic participation? 

A curiosity concerning such questions as the above 
prompted the authors to make a survey of high schools 
in Indiana covering the school year 1934-35. The co- 
operation of officials in 375 high schools was secured. 
The study includes 18,823 participants in basketball, 
baseball, track and field, and football. Many boys par- 
ticipated in two or more sports, so that the data really 
represent approximately 12,000 different individuals. It 
is realized that data secured from only 375 high schools 
are not sufficiently representative of the nation as a 
whole to justify final conclusions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the findings secured in a typical mid-western 
state from 375 unselected high schools point to signifi- 
cant conditions. It seems probable that a comprehensive 
national survey might secure similar answers to the ques- 
tions involved in the survey. 


G healthy are athletes? What portion of the 


Physical Fitness 

The survey showed that a surprisingly large number 
of boys who reported for participation in athletics were 
found to be physically unfit according to the required 
state medical examination. It is the author’s belief, that 
if a yearly physical examination were required of every 
boy in the public schools of Indiana from the time he 
enters kindergarten until he has completed the twelfth 
year, many of the defects would be corrected and the 
percentage of boys physically unfit for participation in 
athletics in the high school would be markedly decreased. 

A considerable amount of discussion relative to the 
advisability of playing three games in one day at the 
state basketball tourney has been in evidence in recent 
years. Many people believe that such strenuous partici- 
pation lowers the vitality of the players, thus making 
them more susceptible to colds and other related diseases 
and undermining their health in general. 

In all fairness to everyone concerned, it should be said 
that the survey showed that no coach whose team had 
won a state championship was of the opinion that any of 
his players had ever been permanently injured. In view 
of the fact, however, that the opinions of the coaches 
were so evenly divided as to the advisability or inadvisa- 
bility of the three-games-in-one-day feature of the state 
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tournament, and because of the unfavorable publicity ang 
public opinion pertaining to this feature of the tourna- 
ment, it is suggested that, for the good of athletics in the 
state, tournaments of the future be so arranged that no 
team will be required to play three games in one day} 
Table I shows the number of boys who were found to 
be physically unfit for interscholastic athletics, accord- 
ing to the state required medical examination, during 
the period from March 11, 1934, to March 11, 1935, 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Boys FouUND TO BE PHYSICALLY UNFIT FoR 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS, MARCH 11, 1934, 
TO Marc# 11, 1935 











Number Per cent 
Reasons of cases of cases 
ES 193 63.70 
WME, ooo. (6.6.0 lao ss seed yindiarepaacepara 29 9.57 
1 ee ee 21 6.90 
MNMREMIEE eles oct iaiese von Sicha a. disiois hceeiate es TE 3.63 
NR a eis co cdctieess ae ieeien 9 2.97 
NARI orisshiciciats yah, assed Ride said 8 2.64 
MME CC 2k vcs Se a ashataysia- tiaras 6 1.98 
oS SESS Si en ee 4 1.32 
MMI 60. 0s 5 nc sanksasSiiore sie, wieb as 3 .99 
NO MMNE oast coca ay ore SiscniSie.chs tevolorsizis.banem 2 66 
PR MEN 5s aid 555: a,Gasbvdisinxeserwas 2 .66 
OS ee ees eae 2 .66 
After-effects of measles and flu ...... 1 33 
(See ne ee eee ee 1 33 
Infected glands of neck ............ 1 33 
Oe) 1 33 
Infected AGenOIGS .. .. .ossicesccccces 1 33 
[og 1 33 
RUMI MNNEMIN 5:66 to,se las a Discelstanwrsenocoiece 1 oo 
I oe Secs a sala vs cetireh sla soieiacsiaic 1 33 
ee ae ee ae 1 33 
BOCENE GBOTAUION 2... 6. ..6s ais scccice's 1 33 
EE eee 1 33 
po 1 33 
MN ooo ayich rence kiran ea, 1 33 
7 LRT ne Pn onten cane ae nee 303 99.95 





Two hundred and forty-two schools reported that no 
boys were found to be physically unfit according to state 
required medical examination in the 375 schools that 
reported. There were, however, 133, or 35 per cent, that 
had a total of 303 boys who were considered to be phys- 
ically unfit. Since there were approximately 12,000 boys 
who participated in athletics (the survey showed that 





1 Since the tabulation of the results of this survey, the Indiana 
High School Athletic Association Board has ruled that the number of 
games played in one day must be less than three. 
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18,823 took part in the four major athletic activities 
listed, but a conservative estimate would indicate that 
about 6,000 of them were active in several or all of the 
events, thus leaving about 12,000 separate individuals 
who participated), this gives a total of 214 per cent who 
were found to be physically unfit. 

Two and one-half per cent seems small at first glance; 
however, it must be remembered that in many cases boys 
who were underweight or who had deformities, defective 
hearts, rupture, weak lungs, and other physical defects 
did not report for the examination. Two and one-half 
per cent of the boys who thought they were physically fit 
when they reported were found to be otherwise upon 
examination; in other words, the group was a select one 
before the examination. 

Of the 303 boys who were found to be unfit, 193, or 
63.7 per cent, had defective hearts; 29, or 9.57 per cent, 
had deformities; 21, or 6.9 per cent, were underweight; 
11, or 3.63 per cent, had ruptures; nine, or 2.97 per cent 
had tuberculosis; 8, or 2.64 per cent, were overweight; 
6, or 1.98 per cent, had hernia; and 4, or 1.32 per cent, 
had varicosity. The other defects were less than one 
per cent each of the total. 


Illness 


Table II gives the kinds of illness that the athletes 
have had, the number of cases of each illness, and the 
time lost from playing. 

One thousand ninety-two cases of colds were reported. 
These were responsible for absence from 2,027 days of 
school and 658 contests. The percentage was 53.8 per 
cent of all the days missed due to illness, 60.4 per cent 
of all contests missed, and 82 per cent of all the cases 
of illness. Approximately 2 days of school were missed 
for each cold. This is really an alarming situation. 

When a visit was made to a certain high school, the 
director of athletics reported that many football players 
had been forced out of several contests because of colds, 
but not a single player missed a basketball game because 
of colds. When asked the reason for the difference, he 
stated that before the basketball season began each boy 
was given cod liver or halibut oil and was required to 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF Days AND CONTESTS MIssED DUE TO ILINEss, 
Marcu 11, 1934, to Marcu 11, 1935 











n n = 3 en £8 g 
Eee) se «SEE See SES 
3 EO ye ee ar Le 
v1 As as es a Pa os ” es Mis 
ae 1092 2027 658 53.8 60.4 82.0 
Measles ....... 74 376 106 9.9 98 5.5 
eee 17 144 29 3.8 2.6 ‘2 
Scarlet fever .. 17 325 47 8.6 4.3 1.3 
Mumps Spatawe dais 14 80 16 2.1 1.4 1.0 
Pneumonia .... 11 195 40 $a 3.6 .80 
Appendicitis ... 6 163 56 4.3 5.5 45 
Leg infection .. 2 29 13 ej | 15 
Ringworm ..... 1 15 5 3 4 08 
Typhoid ....... 1 15 7 3 4 08 
Diphtheria ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other diseases .. 92 395 111 10.4 10.2 7.0 
TOM :.... 1327 3764 1088 99.3 99.9 99.64 
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take it daily during the basketball season. He seemed 
so enthusiastic about the results in the case of basketball, 
that he is planning to use the same method next year for 
all phases of athletics. 

It has been proved by the medical profession that 
colds are contagious. The survey showed that 32 per 
cent of all the cases of illness of high school athletes 
were due to colds. To reduce this appalling percentage it 
is recommended that all pupils, at the slightest indica- 
tion of a cold, be confined to their homes until danger of 
infection is passed. 


Permanent Injuries 


Questions of opinion are of little scientific value; how- 
ever, they must be taken into consideration in making 
out a report. 

The number of boys who, in the opinion of the coach, 
had been permanently injured in interscholastic athletics 
from March 11, 1934, to March 11, 1935, is shown in 
Table III. 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF Boys WHO HAVE BEEN PERMANENTLY INJURED 
BY INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS, 1934-35 











Number Per cent 
Type of injury of cases Cause of cases 
Defective heart ....... 4 Not Q20IME  o.40. 22 
Knee thrown out of re ee 22 
0 eS 4 | 11 
TN OE ao ocadiescs 2 Kneed in football .... 5.5 
Defective heart ....... 1 Playing too soon af- 
Defective heart ....... 1 ter scarlet fever ... 5.5 
Defective heart ....... 1 Playing too soon 
Broken bone in foot .. 1 WEE ndowkissac 5.5 
Broken shoulder ...... 1 Cee 5.5 
ME 55556 ne kawadane 1 CO ae 5.5 
Shoulder dislocated ... 1 No reason given ..... 5.5 
Wrenched ankle ...... 1 Basketball .......... 5.5 
SS "a 5.5 
i Se ee 18 11 99 





Four of the permanent injuries received were in foot- 
ball and three in basketball. Of the six defective hearts 
that were reported, four were caused from not adhering 
to training rules, and two because athletes played too 
soon after a sickness. The outstanding cases were four 
defective hearts, making up 22 per cent of the total; 
four knees thrown out of place, 22 per cent; and two 
cases of loss of teeth, 11 per cent. Since there were only 
eighteen cases of permanent injury resulting from the 
comprehensive athletic program in which twelve thous- 
and boys took part, or .15 per cent of the total number, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the danger of permanent 
injury resulting from participation in athletics has been 
greatly overestimated. 

As was previously mentioned on page 26 there has 
been much discussion about basketball tournaments when 
three games are played in one day. Although a doctor 
examines the boys, no further medical attention is ten- 
dered to athletes after the season or in later years. The 
question in the minds of the officials and the fans is: Do 
the boys receive permanent injuries from these contests? 
School superintendents, principals, coaches, parents, play- 
ers, spectators, and newspaper men have given much 
(Continued on Page 51) 






















































The Teachers’ Part in a City 
Health Program 


HE success of a city health pro- By exist within the department of health 
gram is largely dependent upon and of schools. A routine provides 
the service rendered by the class- IVA A. MERCER physical examinations and treatments 
room teachers. They hold a strategic New Haven. Connecticut at stated times. The teacher can se- 


position on the staff line of health 

workers even though they are not usually recognized as 
members ,of the health department. Teachers have daily, 
intimate contact with children and, as a rule, can readily 
secure contact with parents. The responsibility for 
initiating and carrying on the health measures and pol- 
icies prescribed by the health administrators is left largely 
to the teachers. They supplement and coordinate the 
efforts of others interested in the health of children. The 
efforts of school doctors and nurses are of no avail if the 
classroom teacher does not cooperate with them, if she 
is not skillful in promoting children’s health, and if she 
does not have a clear understanding of the aims of the 
health department. 

The teachers’ responsibility for “the curriculum in 
action” is another factor which has a strong influence 
upon the success of a city health program. “The curricu- 
lum in action” involves many types of duties for the 
teacher. She secures data concerning the children’s phys- 
ical condition and other data useful for interpreting their 
condition. The accuracy and completeness of these data 
are extremely important. It is just as necessary that com- 
plete information concerning the physical condition of 
children be readily available as that information concern- 
ing their intelligence, their achievement, and their prog- 
ress in various subjects be available. 

Another duty is that of cooperating with parents and 
others in promoting the health of children. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher not only to improve the health 
régime for children during school hours but also to find 
ways of improving conditions in the home and community 
which affect health. Dr. Meek has pointed out three ways 
by which improvement can be accomplished. 

“By promoting programs for better housing, community 
sanitation and adequate community medical services. By 
educating parents so that they themselves will have better 
health habits in sleeping, eating, elimination, isolation of the 
sick, and so forth. By helping parents understand not only 
the fundamental requirements of children in health, but also 
how children may be guided to build adequate habits along 
these lines.” ? 


HE teacher should be familiar with all the agencies 
which may contribute to any child’s health. She must 
be sufficiently aggressive to draw upon all the resources 
of these agencies and sufficiently resourceful to evolve 
patterns of service to fit individual cases. Service of this 
type is necessary even though a well-planned routine may 
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cure health service for children as 
soon as she discovers the need. She is not obliged to wait 
for scheduled service. It is imperative that physical de- 
fects be removed or corrected as soon as possible after 
they are discovered if development is to be normal. 

It is the classroom teacher who adjusts the curriculum 
to the needs of the children. No one else has the same 
opportunity to determine their needs. She considers men- 
tal, social, emotional, as well as physical needs. She sees 
to it that children are required to adhere to only one set 
of habits and standards of health. If those of the home 
do not meet those of the school the teacher must educate 
the parents. In sorue communities the home standards are 
so much higher than the school supplies and equipment 
will permit that it becomes necessary for the teacher to 
educate the school administrators and the public. 

The teacher establishes the schoolroom routine. She 
arranges for lunch, recreation, and rest periods. She real- 
izes that routine is a blessed thing for children—that it 
fosters peace and tranquillity. She guards against activ- 
ities which overstimulate and irritate the children’s nerv- 
ous systems. 


ECISIONS as to the major problems for the year’s 

work in health education are left to the classroom 
teacher. The decisions she makes will rest upon her 
knowledge of the children, her recognition of their needs 
and the needs recognized by the parents. The problems 
will vary as do the nationalities and the home environ- 
ments of the children. A teacher in one section of a city 
may find that cleanliness is the problem for her group. 
A teacher in another section may decide that for her 
underweight, food-finicky children a problem in nutrition 
is the thing. 

The classroom teacher’s work in health has barely be- 
gun when she has selected her major problems. Materials 
of instruction and activities are also left to her judgment. 
How is she to lead children to form the habit of eating 
such extremely uninteresting food as oatmeal, drink the 
despised milk, or consume proper amounts of vegetables? 
She may find that she can lead one group of children to 
form the desired habits by allowing them to prepare and 
eat the foods in school. Another group may be more 
readily led by observing the effects of a desirable diet 
fed to white rats. Other groups may be more easily in- 
fluenced by the teacher’s work with the parents. 

The burden of developing in children right attitudes 
toward “the men and women in white” who guard their 
health, toward the materials and tools with which they 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Outline of Objectives and Materials 


for Rhythmic Activities for Children 


EMILY WHITE 


School of Drama, Yale University 


Educational Approach 


HIS rhythm work is primarily educational and aims 

to teach children to hear and to respond organically 

to the various rhythms of music; to make their 
bodies rhythmically coordinated and conscious through 
actually experiencing music in movement. The children 
are encouraged to move freely, vigorously, and naturally 
and to use their bodies as a whole. Opportunity is given 
throughout for self-directed, imaginative, and creative 
activity. 

Though for purposes of analysis the objectives of this 
work are divided into three main branches, namely, (1) 
rhythmic training; (2) motor coordination; and (3) cre- 
ative activity, these factors are not separated in teach- 
ing. For instance, a child runs (motor coordination) in a 
certain rhythm (rhythmic activity) and puts this run 
into a pattern (creative activity). A child drives a fire 
engine, at an increasing speed, and says he is going to 
a fire; or, he jumps around in the appropriate rhythms 
of a primitive war dance or modern machinery. Many 
rhythmic activities, such as skipping, swinging, etc., are 
desirable in and for themselves without any dramatic idea. 

The work is presented throughout by means of the 
creative approach according to the principles of pro- 
gressive education which believes that “The creative spirit 
from within is encouraged rather than conformity to a 
pattern imposed from without,” the growth of the whole 
child is of first importance, and that “the process of learn- 
ing, not the finished product, is the aim.” Classes are 
conducted informally proceeding from whole to part. The 
teacher acts as a guide and director carefully selecting 
movements and suggestions from the children, remember- 
ing that a teacher should enrich the experience of the 
children and lead them on to further activity. Move- 
ments and dramatizations are developed by appealing to 
the experience and imagination of the child rather than 
by teacher imitation. The work is approached primarily 
from a musical and rhythmic standpoint rather than a 
dramatic one. If a child says “I am a tiger,’ or “I am a 
tractor,” or “the music sounds like a battle,” that is fine 
because the use of imagination gives invaluable motiva- 
tion; but the activity need not be presented or forced 
through a dramatic or literary idea. 

Activities are listed which are appropriate progres- 
sively from the first grade through the sixth. These are 
introduced gradually according to the needs, interests, 
experience, understanding, environment, and growth of 
the whole child. First graders can take part in simple 
musical themes, natural locomotor activities, ideas from 
city, country, or animal life, provided that not too much 


is expected of them or activities are not dwelt on too 
long or in detail. As a child’s attention span is very 
short, as many as twelve or fourteen activities may be 
presented in thirty minutes. Discipline problems may be 
lessened by (1) following interests (provided they are 
constructive), rather than going against them; (2) by 
changing activity frequently; and (3) keeping the chil- 
dren very active. One should not expect them to listen 
to long explanations or details. There is nothing to dis- 
cuss about a gallop or a melody. These things should 
be presented directly and simply. It should be possible 
for sixth graders to work out simple patterns in movement 
to an A BA form in music; to follow in movement the 
melodies of a round such as “Freres Jacques’; and to 
follow phrases of a leader within and outside a group. 
They should be able to combine simple locomotor and 
swinging and other movements, and, under direction, 
to work out a rhythmic project in correlation with, for 
example, plantation life, pioneer life, French Revolution, 
seventeenth century music, present-day industry, or the 
like. It is of paramount importance for the teacher to 
remember that “the process of learning and not the fin- 
ished product is the goal.” The experience, the doing, 
the activity is the vital thing. It is pursued for the child’s 
own self-development and enjoyment and not for exhibi- 
tion or performance. Rhythmic training is a gradual 
growth and cannot be forced. 

The approach with music is from whole to part, analysis 
being presented later on as the needs and understanding 
of the child permit. Music that is not heard as a whole 
is not heard at all. As association and suggestion are all 
we get from music, and a general rather than a specific 
idea or feeling, everyone’s response and feeling for music 
is a little different, and it should be. Therefore, an iden- 
tical response is not desirable, particularly in free work 
or pattern making. A teacher who believes that music, 
to be understandable to children, must always be pre- 
sented with a story, picture, or poem does not under- 
stand the true nature of music. Only the best of music 
should be used so that a sentimental or cheap response 
may be avoided. An accompanist who can improvise is 
invaluable for picking up the rhythms and activities that 
the children initiate and vice versa, the piano should 
motivate activities rather than an from the 
teacher. 

The work should be presented with a broad educational 
viewpoint as to where such musical experience and motor 
cordination can lead to in the dance, as well as the far- 
reaching wealth of material in all correlated activities. 


“order”’ 
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Educational Objectives in Rhythmic Training 


Abbreviated Outline 


“The complete development of the individual in relation to society.” 


I 
RHYTHMIC TRAINING 
General 

To develop an organic response to 
rhythm. 

To develop appreciation of music through 
experiencing actively the rhythms of music 
in movement. 

To develop a whole-to-part hearing of 
music. 

To experience the elements and parts of 
music through movement. 

To develop rhythmic coordination. 

To develop ear training. 


Growth of the child is of first importance. 


II 
Moror CoorDINnaTION 
General Objectives 

To learn to move easily, freely, and nat- 
urally as opposed to an artificial affected 
type of movement. 

To develop courage and self-confidence in 
movement—to do away with self-conscious- 
ness. 

To develop coordination, control, strength, 
agility, flexibility, relaxation, and freedom 
of movement. 

To learn to use the body as a whole. 

To develop a vigorous vital type of body 
movement. 

To release muscular and emotional ten- 


III 
CREATIVE ACTIVITY 
General 

To encourage and provide opportunity 
for creative activity. 

To encourage self-direction, initiative, 
imagination, originality, and leadership. 

To give opportunity for development of 
a medium of expression. 

To develop critical, independent thought 
as well as cooperative action. 

To develop attitudes and appreciation 
toward other arts. 

To make simple musical patterns in 
movement and to dramatize activities out 





Specific si inhibitions cation 3 rae : : roe 
ae p ' fh sions and inhibitions through relaxation and of child’s experience and imagination. 
To follow actively in movement: freedom of movement. 

Rhythm Specific Activities Specific 

Melody iS sciaiiaaieaes f Run Hop Leap Musical pattern making (AB, ABA) 
Accent ete | Jump __ Skip Turning Combinations of all possible movements. 
Phrasing ; Slide Gallop Dramatization of 

Dynamics 


Imitation 
of animals 


To improvise movements in rhythm. 

To improvise rhythms and do them in 
movement with clapping, stamping, or in- 
struments. 


in AB, ABA, and rounds. natural 

To follow simple melodies and rhythms 
with simple orchestral instruments. Have 
children take turns leading orchestra in- Jig 
dicating beat, melody, accent; one group ‘Traditional Polka 
follows one phrase, another group another dance steps 
phrase, etc. 


Any animal on all fours 
Jumping animals 
Frogs, rabbits, kangaroos 4 
Crocodiles, fish 
( Swinging 
To do actively a simple form—patterns Fundamental | Pushing 
Throwing Falling 
movements | Pulling 
- Crawling 


Schottische Three-step turn 
| Minuet 


a) natural activities (pushing, swinging, 
throwing). 


life around them (trains, automobiles, 
fire engines, boats, etc.). 

Twisting c) 
Stretching 


animal life. 


d) toys, puppets, circus. 


Rolling e) characterization: pirates, witches, scare- 
Jumping up crows, etc. 
Waltz f) dramatic ideas: fire, storm, battle, ship- 
Mazurka wreck 


g) nursery rhymes, poems, stories. 
Correlation with schoolroom activities. 





1. Rhythmic Objectives 


General_—‘To deny the child the outlet of his rhythmic 
instinct is to send him out hobbled to run his race.” 


1. To develop an organic response to rhythm: that is, a 
physical, muscular, emotional, nervous, and mental response 
to rhythm. To make the whole being sensitive to and re- 
sponsive to rhythm. 

2. To develop music appreciation through experiencing 
actively the rhythms and melodies of music in movement, 
active not passive. Dalcroze says music has movement as 
well as sound, and that the physical experience of rhythm 
increases musical consciousness. 

3. To develop a whole to part hearing of music. Hear it 
as a whole first, analysis last. 

4. To develop an inner hearing of music; that is, a gen- 
uine musical response—not just an outward superficial or 
imitative response. 

5. To bring out and develop each one’s individual rhythm. 

6. To experience the elements and parts of music in move- 
ment. 

7. To develop rhythmic coordination. Rhythmic training 
is a gradual growth and can be neither hurried nor forced. 

8. Ear training. 

Teaching Approach.—In teaching children, the ap- 
proach with music should be from whole to part; that is, 


music would be heard directly, simply, and actively in 
movement first. Passive listening or analysis would come 
later. Technical terms would not be used and analysis 
of parts would gradually be added as their understand- 
ing permits, and as the work goes on up through the 
grades. The order of presenting parts of music would 
be rhythm, melody, accent, phrasing, dynamics, and 
form. Improvisation of rhythms starting from the sim- 
plest stamping or clapping of rhythms would be carried 
on and developed throughout. The metric beat would 
be the last thing to be emphasized. 


Specific Activities —To follow actively in movement: 

Rhythm: General, as in galloping, skipping, running, 
swinging. Specific done to piano, drum or hand clapping. 

Melody: Walking and running notes with feet, and clap- 
ping with hands at the same time. Use nursery rhymes and 
simple classical themes of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Schu- 
man, etc. 

Accent: Jump, clap, stamp, fall or change direction on 
accent. Accent might be brought out continuously in run- 
ning or at the end of a long phrase with a jump or fall, etc. 

Phrasing: Individual. Changing direction, stamping or 
clapping on phrase. Group: (1) Following leader within 
group or, (2) Following leader outside group. Ex.: Like an 
orchestra leader changing direction and level on phrases. 
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Dynamics: Variations in speed and intensity. 

Ex.: Running 
Galloping ) accelerando 
Trains . crescendo 
Aeroplanes | diminuendo 

Form: To put into pattern alone and with a partner, two 
movement to make an AB pattern or ABA. Simple rounds 
such as “Three Blind Mice,” “Frere Jacques,” etc. 

Improvise rhythms in movement, such as run run run hop. 
Improvise rhythms on instruments or clapping and do them 
in movement. 

Follow simple melodies and rhythms with orchestral instru- 
ments. Have children take turns leading orchestra, indicat- 
ing beat, melody, accent; one group play one phrase, other 
group next phrase, both groups next two phrases, etc. 


11. Motor Coordination 

General Objectives.— 

1. To learn to move freely, easily and naturally in a way 
that is appropriate for a child, rather than an affected, arti- 
ficial type of movement. 

2. To learn to use body as a whole, a total unified move- 
ment. 


3. To develop a vigorous, vital quality of movement. 

4. To release muscular and emotional tensions and inhi- 
bitions through relaxation and freedom of movement. 

5. To develop courage and self-confidence in movement 
To overcome self-consciousness. 

6. To develop: 
coordination 
control 
strength 


| 
freedom | 


all locomotor activities 

all fundamental natural activities 

all animal movements 

dance steps 

total body movement 

" animal movements 
making the bridge 
“frog” 
stretching 


flexibility 


| 
handstands 
| cartwheels 
agility falling and jumping up 
combinations of locomotor activi- 
| ties, jumping 
{ falling 
relaxation ’ rolling over 
coming up slowly 


Teaching Approach—As far as possible, movement is 
not taught by imitation but (1) by appealing to the 
experience of the child. How does a horse go? How 
does a frog jump? How do you lift or push something 
heavy? (2) Movement can frequently be initiated or 
motivated by the piano, playing obvious rhythms as fast 
runs, slow heavy chords, hopping, etc. (3) Children can 
be casually and informally selected to demonstrate or 
choose activities. In the use of animal movements, let 
the child decide or name himself whatever kind of animal 
he thinks of. Selection of the best imaginative and motor 
ideas out of the class by the teacher will enrich the 
experience and also to a great extent vocabulary of the 
other children. 
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Specific Activities —Fundamental natural movements: 





Run 

Gallop Combinations of these 

Hop such as run run run 
1. Locomotor activities. ; Skip slide and run run run 

Jump hop, run run run run, 

Slide jump, and gallop, skip. 

Turning 


(All these movements may be 
done in different directions, rhythms, 
rates of speed.) 


Swinging Crawling 
Push pull Stretching 
2. Axial movements Lift carry Falling 
Throwing Rolling 
Striking Jumping up 


Any animal on all fours: 
Bears, elephants, tigers, mon- 


keys, etc. 
3. Animal-like move- Any jumping animals: 
ments Rabbits, kangaroos, frogs 


This last can develop into hand 
stands and cartwheels 
Birds, bees. 





Crocodiles, fish—swimming move 


ments. 
Jig Executed alone 
Polka and with partners 
Schottische in different direc- 
Minuet tions and eventual- 


Traditional dance steps 


Waltz and 


cross waltz 


ly in patterns in 
combinations with 





Three-step other locomotor 
turn activities. 
Mazurka 


Ill. Creative Activity 
General Objectives—‘The process of learning, not the 
finished product, is the aim.” “The creative spirit from 
within is encouraged rather than conformity to a pattern 
imposed from without.” 


1. To encourage and provide opportunity for a child to 
initiate activity out of his own imagination and experiences 
in daily life, and to put these musical ideas, dramatizations, or 
moods into pattern and forms. 

2. To encourage and give opportunity for self-direction 
initiative, imagination, originality, and leadership 

3. To give opportunity for development of medium of ex- 
pression through music and dramatics. 

4. To direct and encourage spontaneity and play 

5. To develop critical independent thinking 
cooperative acting and social responsibility. 

6. To develop attitudes and appreciations towards the 
other arts. 

7. To make simple musical patterns alone and with part 
ners, and to freely dramatize activities out of his own expe- 
rience and imagination. 


s well as 


8. Content is determined by the needs, interests, environ- 
ment, and growth of the whole child. 

Teaching Approach.—In all creative activities such as 
imitation of animals, trains, aeroplanes, etc., teaching 
should be through an appeal to the experience and imag- 
53) 
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An Objective 


Study 
of Boxing 


JOSEPH M. SKIBA 
Physical Directc 


Lay Research Committee, 


and Chairman, 





South Chicago Y.M.C.A 


SK A BOXER, boxing coach, or interested spectator 
the average number of blows that are attempted 
by a performer during a boxing match, what 

percentage of these blows are effective, how many are 
body blows and how many are blows to the head, what 
percentage are with the left hand and how many are 
with the right hand, and you will be surprised to find 
great variations in the guesses made. Despite the fact 
that boxing is and has been one of the leading sports, 
studies have not been made to answer these questions. 

The answer to these popular inquiries has been one of 
the objectives of this experimental study. However, it 
has a more practical purpose from the standpoint of the 
boxing coach who desires to analyze the performance of 
his boxers. All these objectives may be listed as follows: 

I. To develop a boxing rating scale. 

1. To provide the coach with an instrument by which 
he can make an objective analysis of his boxer’s per- 
formance. 

2. To provide an instrument for self-analysis for the 
boxer. 


II. To establish norms for amateur boxing; to have a 
standard with which a boxer’s performance may be com- 
pared. 

III. To interpret the data collected on the boxer’s per- 
formance. 

1. To discover the strength and weakness of the ama- 
teur. 

2. To observe any characteristic tendencies in amateur 
boxing. 


O supply the necessary data for the study, 268 boxers 

were observed and scored during actual amateur com+ 
petition—both Y.M.C.A. and A.A.U. Two scorers were 
assigned to a bout. Each scorer recorded the performance 
of one boxer. Numbers were used to indicate each blow 
as: (1) left to face, (2) right to face, (3) left to body, 
(4) right to body. These numbers were placed in the 
space provided for each round. If the blow was missed. 
the plain number was recorded; if the blow landed, the 
number was circled. The scorers memorized the number 
symbols for each of these four blows so that each number 
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was promptly recorded on the paper without taking eyes 
off the performers. Actual practice makes the scorer 
fairly accurate. 

The study shows that the average amateur boxer in 
competition attempts sixty-one blows in three two-minute 
rounds, which is about twenty blows per round. This 
amounts to ten blows per minute of boxing, or an average 
of about one punch per six seconds. Thirty, or 49 per 
cent, of these sixty-one blows are lefts to the face; five, 
or about 8 per cent, are lefts to the body; twenty, or 
33 per cent, are rights to the face; while six, or about 
10 per cent, are rights to the body. Only 18 per cent of 
all blows attempted are to the body, while 82 per cent 
go to the head. This substantiates the common statement 
that amateurs shoot most of their punches to the head. 
About 57 per cent of all blows attempted are left-hand 
blows—the constant use of the left jab being mainly 
responsible for this. 

Of the sixty-one blows attempted, the average boxer 
lands twenty-nine punches and misses with thirty-two 
punches. To be more exact, the ratio is 47.7 per cent 
landed against 52.3 per cent missed or blocked. Only 
37.5 per cent of his left-hand punches to the face were 
effective; while 50.1 per cent of the right-hand blows to 
the face landed. The body blows were much more effec- 
tive—the percentage being 65.5 per cent for the left to 
the body and 74.7 per cent for the right to the body. 
The right-hand punches are more effective in landing 
than are the left-hand blows. Of all the left-hand blows 
attempted, 41 per cent were effective, while 56 per cent 
of the total right-hand attempts found their mark. 
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Conclusions 

1. The fact that 18 per cent of all blows are attempted 
to the body, combined with the fact that body blows had 
the highest percentage of effectiveness, indicates that 
greater use should be made of the body blows. 

2. Since practically half of all blows attempted are 
lefts to the face and since this blow has the smallest 
percentage of effectiveness, it is suggested that special 
attention be given to perfecting the accuracy of this blow. 

3. The rating scale is an effective instrument by which 
a coach can analyze a boxer and by which a boxer may 
analyze himself in order to improve his efficiency in 
boxing performance. 

4. It is also valuable for gathering large quantities of 
objective data for analysis in detecting defects and noting 
tendencies in boxing, as well as establishing norms in fre- 
quency and percentage of effectiveness. 

5. One weakness in forming definite conclusions on the 
study is the fact that we have a variable in the defense 
of boxers. In a study of a large number, however, the 
average should become fairly constant. 

6. Since the rating scale is an objective method of 
recording a boxer’s performance it is recommended that 
it be used to determine the winner of a boxing bout in 
place of the present judges’ opinion rating score. (The 
winners of all but two bouts coincided with the winners 
as decided by the judges. In the two cases that the rating 
scale did not agree with the judges, the scorers observed 
that the opinion of the spectators disagreed with that of 
the judges. ) 
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Let’s Shift from the Shift 


in Volleyball for Women 


RUTH BASS 


State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio 


NE TIME-HONORED custom has fixed itself 
upon us in volleyball. I speak of the shift of 
players with each rotation of the serve. Hav- 

ing struggled with this manner of playing and having 
experimented, in my classes in volleyball for women, 
with both the “shift” and “spot” play, I am offering a 
plea for “spot” play. By “spot” play I mean the manner 
of play in which each player guards one particular area 
on the floor during the entire game, with the exception 
of the few plays in which she is serving or guarding the 
home area of a neighboring player during this player’s 
service. By “shift” play, I refer to that play in which 
each player moves to guard a different area with each 
rotation of the serve. 

“Spot” play has two outstanding advantages. First, 
each player has the opportunity of specializing in the 
technique best suited to guarding one particular area on 
the floor. Second, “spot” play eliminates the confusion 
of changing from one area to another with the rotation 
of each service. This confusion of playing points in 
volleyball has, I feel, frequently kept the game among the 
minor ones for women when it might have assumed a 
major rdle. The emphasis has been a double one and 
has served to confuse or discourage a would-be player. 
When the “game” element in volleyball is developed, that 
is, the emphasis placed on keeping the ball in the air, then 
volleyball becomes fascinating even to beginners. When 
this is subordinated to the overemphasized point of be- 
ing versatile, the game suffers and players become dis- 
interested in the midst of confusion. 

We would not think of changing a player from forward 
to guard position in basketball each time a basket is made 
nor would we change her from center-forward to half- 
back position in hockey each time a goal is made. Yet 
we insist on each player shifting her position on the floor 
each time the rotation of the serve is taken in volleyball. 
This play corresponds to the aforementioned plays in 
basketball and hockey. In volleyball, not only must a 
player get to another area on the floor but she must be 
ready to use a different type of technique in order to 
satisfactorily guard that position. The emphasis is not 
then on the best game possible but on the quick adjust- 
ing of the player to a different situation, the adjusting 
to which does not contribute to the game. This is quite 
aside from the game in fact, and merely adds confusion, 
not skill, to volleyball. 

Note the difference in the required technique for a 
center-net player and the center-back player. The net 


player must be able to spring in the air and smash the 
ball into the opponents’ territory, while the center-back 
player must be expert in returning low balls with an 
under-hand stroke. Just as one player in basketball has 
a good eye for baskets and another does not, so one 
player in volleyball can develop into a good center-net 
player and another cannot. Why should we be content 
to permit a player to continue in a mediocre type of 
play in all areas when she might have the satisfaction of 
developing fine technique for one particular area? 

The shift from one area to another with the rotation of 
the serve always causes real confusion with beginners, 
and frequently with advanced players when it comes in 
the midst of an exciting play. This confusion might 
well be reduced to a minimum and interest be centered 
on the real purpose of the game. Diagrams 3, 4, 5, and 6 
show the position of the players for each serve. 

The use of the whole back line for service, in place of 
the right-hand service corner, combines well with “spot” 
play and is an important contributing factor in making 
a faster and therefore more interesting game of volley- 
ball. 

The accompanying diagrams show how the use of the 
whole line facilitates service by lessening the distance to 
be covered in the rotation for service. The service dis- 
tance is the same from any place back of the back line, 
and the problem of placing the ball on the serve remains 
the same. Each player serving from side-back position 
has a choice of serving from any point back of the outer 
third of the line, so that either a corner or near center 
position is permissible. Center-back is the only player 
serving from the center of the back line, and no particu- 
lar advantage or disadvantage falls upon this player in 
this service position. She is, however, ready to step into 
her own “home” area for guarding even during her 
service period. She also has the privilege of serving from 
right, left, or center of her third of the back line. All 
side players can be arranged in their “home” positions, 
that is on the right or left side of the court, according 
to their preference for right or left service places, and 
the center-net player may choose from which side she 
is to serve. 

A still bigger innovation in play has been favorably 
experimented with at Kent State College. Two plans 
have been tried. The one leaves the responsibility of the 
serve to the three back players, permitting all players to 
remain in “home” area all the time. The second plan 
gives the responsibility of the service to only one player 
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of a team. This player is one of the three back players. 

Each of these plans eliminates even the amount of 
moving necessitated by “spot” play as described and dia- 
grammed and permits further specialization. In the sec- 
ond plan, responsibility of the server corresponds to the 
responsibility of the center player in basketball, and to 
the center forward in our field games such as hockey, this 
responsibility in particular being that of starting the ball 
into play. 

Before proceeding to the diagrams for “spot” play, I 
want to place special emphasis on the 3-2-3 arrangement 
of players in contrast to the 3-3-2 often used. Both plans 
are shown in diagram form below. 

Where eight players are used on a team, the 3-2-3 ar- 
rangement serves, in my opinion, as a means of more 
complete coverage of the court. At the same time, it 
permits of the use of the easiest possible “movement” in 
this coverage, that of “movement” forward. This is true 
for all “back” and “mid-line” players, since they cover 
“spaces” ahead. See the accompanying diagrams for this 
point. 

Notice that center-back position, a particularly vul- 
nerable one, is thoroughly covered in the 3-2-3 plan, but 
not in the 3-3-2. Notice also that the corner-back posi- 
tions, also difficult ones to cover, are more easily guarded 
in the 3-2-3 arrangement. In the 3-3-2 arrangement, 
the corners must be covered by the same players covering 
center-back, and for the corner coverage this means a 
sideward dash, while for the center-back coverage it 
means confusion as to which player is to take the re- 





sponsibility. In the 3-2-3 plan, these responsibilities are 
assigned. 
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DIAGRAM IV 


Plan for Guarding “Home” Area 
During the Service of Players 
4 and 5 


Notice that Player 1 covers for Player 4, and Player 3 
covers for Player 5, during the service period of 4 and 5 
respectively. In these plays, only one player in addition to 
the server is playing out of home position. Furthermore, the 
area covered is an area bordering the player’s “home” area 
and is, therefore, the next easiest for her to guard. This is 
true both from the viewpoint of technique and of “move 
necessary. Confusion is at a minimum since only one player 
steps to a new guarding position, and in doing so, her move- 
ment is in a forward direction. 
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DIAGRAM V 


Guarding the “Home” Area Dur- 
ing the Service of Players 6 and 8 


Player 4 covers the “home” area for 6 during her service 
and Player 1 covers for 4. In like manner, Player 5 covers 








: t for 8, and Player 3 covers for 5. Again, the necessary move- 
} ment is forward for all substituting guards 
Ae a <o—> <—0-7 
¥ 6+ + 5 7 ¢ 
DIAGRAM | DIAGRAM Il 
3-2-3 Arrangement 3-3-2 Arrangement 
The following diagrams suggest a simple method of y 
guarding the “home” area of the server, in “spot” play. S / or J 


DIAGRAM Ill 

Service for Players 1-2-3 T 7 < 
Each player steps back into 
the “service area,” that is back 
of her third of the back line, 
for her serve, and is in posi- - 4 
tion to cover her “home” area 
immediately after each serve, ' 
and during her entire service 
period. Thus, for each of the 
first three servers, no player 
need play out of “home” area. 
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DIAGRAM VI 


Guarding the “Home” Area Dur- 
ing the Service of Player 7 
(center-net) 
Notice that either 6 or 8 may cover for the center-net 
player. It is recommended that the same one take this re- 
sponsibility throughout the match. Since 6 and 8 are net 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Here is an interesting statement by Joy Elmer Morgan, Edi- 
tor, Journal of the National Education Association: “Within a 
generation America will probably face a choice between the na- 
tionalization of its youth on a large scale or the rapid expansion 
of the free public high school. In 1880 we had 100,000 people 
in our secondary schools; in 1890, 200,000; in 1900 half a mil- 
lion; in 1910, a million; in 1920, two million; in 1930, five mil- 
lion; and today there are three million young people under 
eighteen years of age in America for whom there are neither 
schools nor jobs. The Civilian Conservation camps are enrolling 
over 400,000 boys and they make, at this time, no provision at 
all for girls. These national activities for youth, however fine in 
themselves, will not take the place of education rooted into the 
family and neighborhood life ... .” 

* * * 

Dr. Hiram Jones, State Director of Physical Education, 
New York, has been holding a series of special conferences 
for the building up of a new four-year curriculum for phys- 
ical education. This work has been under the general direc- 
tion of Assistant Commissioner Cooper. A very fine four- 
year program has been set up. It is modern and progressive. 

= ss 

Miss Hiawatha Crosslin, sponsor of the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation, Department of Physical Education for Women, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, reports 
excellent progress in the development of the Women’s Athletic 
Association which is organized under the club plan. This year 
there has been an increase in membership fivefold. Each club 
carried out class intramurals and house-team intramurals. There 
are fifteen team-game activities, besides Outing Club, to offer a 
varied and recreational outlet to the girls. While each girl plays 
her best, the idea of winning is not paramount, but rather that 
she enjoy the recreative activities. The fall semester completed 
intramurals in archery, volleyball, aerial dart, and tenniquoits. 
The range of membership was from twenty to approximately 
fifty. In most instances the round-robin plan was used. The 
spring semester was divided into two terms in order to take care 
of the remaining club activities, such as swimming, tennis, base 
ball, tap dancing, social dancing, and the spring tournament in 
archery. Outing Club runs the whole year. 

* of * 

Dr. L. R. Burnett of Baltimore Md., has sent me two 
very interesting pieces of material for my files: (1) “Rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Education for the Conduct 
of Athletics in Twelve Upper Schools.” This report was pre- 
sented by the Advisory Committee on Athletics. (2) An- 
swers to inquiries concerning eligibility and examinations 
for positions in physical education in Baltimore. 

< * a 

As usual Wellesley College is carrying on a very fine currik 
ulum and effective program. Dr. Ruth Elliott, Chairman of the 
Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, has sent very 
interesting material showing the progress being made. Wellesley 
has a splendid national reputation for effective training. Last 
year Dr. Elliott was Chairman of the Teacher-Training Section 
of the A.P.E.A. and arranged some very splendid meetings at 
the Pittsburgh Convention. 

% ¢ @ 

B. G. Leighton, Director of the Extension Department of 
the St. Louis County Rural Schools, has just published a 
splendid mimeographed bulletin outlining an excellent set-up 


for physical education and recreation in rural schools. St. 


Louis County, under Superintendent Arthur Lampe and Mr. 
Leighton, is conducting a splendid county-wide program of 
recreation and physical education. 
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The Youth Hostel movement was presented at the National 
Recreation Congress in Chicago and created a great deal of in- 
terest. Here is a movement that leaders in education and recrea- 
tion should study and help. 

*x * « 

Dr. Samuel Boucher is now the President of West Virginia 
University. He was formerly Dean of the Arts College at the 
University of Chicago. 

k * * 

George F. Hendricks, State Director of Physical and 
Health Education of Delaware, is getting out a State News 
Letter. It contains many items of real interest. Delaware is 
making some splendid progress in state-wide programs of 
physical education under the leadership of Mr. Hendricks. 

: /- & 

The publication Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
Digest, is filling a real need and rightly deserves the splendid 
reception that it has gained. Charles D. Giauque, Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, George Williams College, the 
editor, is to be congratulated. 

x * * 

Emil Rath is most happy in his job as Director of Phys- 
ical Education in Indianapolis. Both Emil Rath and Dr. 
Patty of the University of Indiana have written in describing 
the district meetings in physical education being held through- 
out that state. These district meetings are arousing a great 
deal of interest and are proving effective. 

i aki 

The State Normal School at Cortland, New York, is develop- 
ing a very strong, up-to-date, four-year major in physical edu- 
cation under the direction of Miss Bessie L. Park and Mr. F. J. 
Moench. 

. 2 

Our good leader and friend, Dr. James H. McCurdy, has sent 
a very fine statement giving the history of Springfield College. 
The report shows that the students’ enrollment in the Physical 
Course increased from none in 1886 to 402 in 1932-33. The dis- 
tribution of service of the physical education men is of par- 
ticular interest: 
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1895 44 2 1 
1899 47 3 
1903 55 12 5 5 5 
1906 90 13 6 10 } 
1912 99 36 1 11 36 30 
1917 138 58 1 22 119 59 
1922 151 90 11 37 215 50 
1927 79 119 23 41 327 75 
1933 195 167 27 80 559 91 54 202 
* * * 


We want to congratulate the Berkeley Recreation Depart- 
ment on its splendid Annual Report for 1934-1935. Our good 
friend, Charles W. Davis, Superintendent of Recreation, is 
to be congratulated on this excellent report. It is one of the 
finest. It is fully illustrated with maps, charts, and photo- 
graphs. Berkeley has one of the best organizations and pro- 
grams in the country for a city its size. 
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Ralph A. Piper of the Physical Education Department of the 
University of Minnesota has just sent in a copy of a report show- 
ing the results of an attempt to determine the interests of the 
University of Minnesota High School boys in physical education 
activities as well as their attitude toward the program and the 
extent to which they make use of class activities in outside par 
ticipation. A questionnaire survey was made on the last day of 
spring quarter classes in June, 1935. 

The boys were asked to check each of eighteen activities if 
they had participated in the activity as part of their physical 
education class program, if they liked or disliked the activity, if 
they participated in the activity outside of class time, and if they 
would like to have the activity added to the program or have 
more extensive participation in it. They were also asked to check 
whether or not they enjoyed the physical education program in 
general. 

Questionnaires were filled out by 139 of the approximately 
200 boys in school—73 junior high boys and 66 senior high boys 
The returns have been tabulated and are given in the above 
mentioned report. 

* * * 

Lulu P. Dilworth, R. N., Assistant Director, Division of 
Physical and Health Education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in cooperation with State Director 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland, is developing one of the finest state 
school health programs in the country. They have done a 
splendid job in developing the school nurses’ program. 

* * * 

The Western Zone of the Health and Physical Education 
Association of the New York State Teachers’ Association, of 
which Harold W. Herkimer of Niagara Falls, New York, is presi 
dent, is getting out a splendid news letter. News Letter No. 2 
contained a fine article on “Athletic Injuries and Their Immediate 
Treatment.” 

+ * a 

A very unique study of the emotions, entitled “The Heart 
Through Art” by George William Gerwig, has been published 
by the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, 465 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as Volume No. 4 in 
the School Betterment Studies. 

2 wi 

A real recognition of dance in education has come with the 
Curriculum Committee approval of a series of courses recognized 
as a dance major at Mills College, in Oakland, California. Mills 
College is a college for women with its curriculum planned pri- 
marily around the needs of women. In recognizing a major in 
dance for the B.A. degree, just as a recognition is made of the 
liberal arts major in English or history, a real step has been 
achieved. This achievement is unique in a college program, I 
believe, since in the few other institutions where a dance major 
has been recognized it has been part of a teacher-training pro- 
gram. The major will include, besides dance: anatomy, physiol 
ogy, psychology, music, art, drama, philosophy, and the basic 
college degree requirements. 

* * * 

Dr. J. F. Montague is editor of Health Digest, 139 East 36 
Street, New York City. This magazine presents a digest of the 
health articles in the different magazines. 

x * x 

The Mid-West Section of the A.P.E.A. will meet in Grand 

Rapids, Michigan, March 18-21, 1936. 
+ * cK 

C. L. Glenn has just sent me a very fine “Teaching Guide 
for Physical Education (First and Second Grades)” School 
Publication No. 267, Los Angeles Public Schools. Because 
of a limited budget, however, no copies are available for 
distribution. 

bos, 2 

The Report of the Committee on Objectives and Policies has 
been reprinted from the Research Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 4, De- 
cember 1934. Mr. W. W. H. Mustaine of the State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, was chairman of this com 
mittee. Copies may be obtained from Mr. Mustaine. 
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A very fine pamphlet written on “Negligence of Boards of 
Education,” especially in regard to the use of recreation and 
physical education facilities, has been written by Charles A. Brind, 
Jr., Director, Law Division, New York State Education Depart 
ment, and has been published in the Bulletin of the University of 
the State of New York, No. 1067, dated May 1, 1935. Requests 
for it should be sent direct to Mr. Brind. The number available 
is limited, but he may be able to send a few copies to persons in 
administrative positions 


* * * 


Springfield College is publishing a number of special studies 
\ supplement to the Research Quarterly of the American Physical 
Education Association has just been published. Two studies are 
“The Reliability and Objectivity of Blood Pressure Measurements” 
and “Measurements of Organic Efficiency for the Prediction of 
Physical Condition.” 
* * * 


Miss Elizabeth Halsey has returned to the University of 
Iowa after a year of intensive study of recreation in and 
around Chicago. 

a 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has a remarkable 
record in the promotion of life conservation. It has just published 
a fine booklet entitled Twenty-Five Years of Life Conservation 
It is full of interesting charts, graphs, and other interesting in- 
formation. Copies may be secured by writing to the Welfare 
Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. W. L. Hughes of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has participated in the educational program of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and Associated Radio Stations. 

* & @ 

The Discobolus, the News Letter of the Department of Phys 
ical Education of the Cincinnati Public Schools, is one of the 
finest local news letters and always contains items of real interest 
The Board of Education of Cincinnati is developing a physical 
education library for the use of all the teachers. In June, 1935, 
the staff of physical education teachers in the Cincinnati Publi 
Schools numbered eighty-five. The following is a listing according 
to educational preparation: 4—Doctors; 11—Masters; 52—Bache 
lors; 8-3 years or more; 9—2 years or more 


’ e+ «@ 


At the A.P.E.A. convention in Pittsburgh, the people of Penn 
sylvania gave State Director Moorhead a testimonial dinne: 
” + a 
I have received from the School of Physical Education of the 
University of Oregon a very fine Handbook of Intramural Sport 
for 1935-1936 
e os 
\.S. Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York City, 
has just published two very fine practical and useful books of 
interest to every physical educator. They are: Active Games and 
Contests by Mason and Mitchell and Social Games for Recreation 
by the same authors 
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@®he Season’s Greetings 


@Ghe officers of the American (Physi al 


&ducation p Association u ish to express i} 
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their keen appre« iation of the continued | 
: J - ’ 
interest and support of the members of 


the Association, and also to wish for 


them a Yerry Christmas and a Happy § 
and Successful Wew ‘Year. ee 
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“How We Do It” 


A Demonstration of Co-recreational Fun 
(Games of a Basketball Type) 

ARTICIPANTS.—Five girls; five bovs all of whom are good 

basketball players. These are divided in some games into one 
team of three girls and two boys and another team of two girls 
and three boys. 

Games.— 

1. Whistleball.—The ball is passed about among players scat- 
tered over the floor. The player who is holding the ball when 
the instructor whistles must sit down. Play lasts until one player 
remains. 

2. Barrel Ball—Entire group forms a circle about fifteen feet 
in diameter; one half run clockwise and the other half counter 
clockwise. One person is in center of circle. Ball is passed from 
center to anyone ir line. Ball in line may only be passed to an- 
other player of opposite team coming toward the ball or to center 
person. If center person fumbles, another person replaces him 
from the line. 

3. Dribble Keep-Away.—Each team endeavors to pass the ball 
among its members without allowing the opponents to get it in 
their possession. Before passing to some one else each person must 
make at least one dribble. If player fails to dribble or opponent 
secures held ball, the other side receives ball automatically. 

4. Center Run Pass—Entire group in a fifteen-foot circle with 
one person in the center. Ball is passed to anyone in the circle 
and player to his left must then go to center to receive pass. This 
continues with person to left of one in circle receiving ball, always 
moving to the center. Play until one person has made three 
fumbles. 

5. Regular Game.—Play as a regular match with boys and girls 
passing among one another but girls may only guard girls and 
boys guard boys. 

6. Relay (Dribble) Pivot and Pass—-Two teams of players 
line up in single file with almost ten feet between each player. 
On signal No. 1 dribbles to side, pivots, jumps into the air, and 
passes to second person. This continues until last person finishes 
with dribble around entire line and finishes in center. 

Note.—Have both teams finish in a tie and each team claim 
the victory. Leader announces they both won and presents cake 
to both teams. They each take a piece and walk off together with 
arms around each other, joking and laughing. 

H. D. Edgren 
GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
K * * 


Circle Pole Ball 


HE GAME.-—The game of circle pole ball for girls is played by 
two teams of not less than seven or more than eighteen; nine or 
eleven being best. The ball is passed from one player to another, 
the purpose of each team being to get the ball to a baseman who 
tries to hit the pole, and at the same time, to prevent the other 
team from securing possession of the ball or scoring. The pole 
being hit by the ball thrown by the baseman counts one point. 
Position of Players—-Basemen occupy the space between the 
inner and outer circle, the basemen of each team playing within 
one half of the circle. Guards stand directly in front of the op- 
ponent’s basemen. The girl or girls guarding the pole stand be- 
tween the inner circle and the center line except during the toss 
when the two girls taking the toss change to the other side. 
Equipment.—One basketball; one pole twelve or fifteen feet 
high, either fastened securely to the floor or fastened to a weighted 














base. 
Playing the Game.—The game is started by the referee, who 
puts the ball in play by tossing the ball up between two girls 
1D. K. Brace, JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuHysIcAL EpvucaATION, 
(January, 1931) 
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who are guarding the pole. Since the guards face their own base- 
men and the distance is too far to bat the ball, the girls taking 
the toss step across the center line and take the toss facing their 
own guards. Immediately after the toss the girls return to their 
own half of the court remaining there until a score is made 
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The guard gaining possession of the ball after the toss, passes 
it to a basemen who in turn aims to hit the pole or passes to 
another baseman. Meanwhile the opponents’ guards are attempt- 
ing to intercept the passes. If the pole is not hit the ball continues 
in play. 

Violations include all violations and fouls of the official 
basketball rules. 

For penalties the ball is given to a guard on the opposite 
team. 

For out of bounds the ball is put in play by giving the ball 
to the opponent’s guards. 

The game is played in ten-minute quarters with a change of 
courts at the end of the half, two minutes between quarters and 
five minutes between halves 

L. Maude Norris 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SENIOR HIGH ScHoo! 
Ys « 


An Intramural Program for High School Girls 


NTRAMURALS have a tremendous value in the physical edu 
cation program for high school girls. During the last few years 
of economic stress, intramurals have been of added value because 
of the natural desire for games and recreation, involving little or 
no expense. They offer a greater opportunity to the physical 
education department than ever before as a means of contributing 
to the community a worth-while activity program for leisure time 
In our high school every freshman and sophomore girl is re- 
quired to take four semesters of physical education unless she has 
a doctor’s permit, showing she is unable to take the regular class 
work. Each girl receives one-half credit per semester. All classes 
meet three days per week for sixty-five-minute periods, except the 
swimming classes which meet only two days per week, with sixty 
five-minute periods. 

The program in the freshman gym classes is arranged so that a 
different major sport is taught each six weeks. The fundamentals 
and technique of the sport are studied and practiced. Many lead-up 
games are also taught and played in class preliminary to each 
sport. Near the end of the six weeks, teams are organized for the 
intramural activity. By this method all incoming girls receive 
instruction and coaching in most of the activities on the intramural 
program, at least in six of the major team sports. This method 
makes better class work. It creates a greater interest and desire 
to take part in the after-school program and the participation on 
the whole is of a much higher quality and, naturally, the activity 
is more enjoyable. 

The opportunity to use the skills acquired in the regular phys- 
ical education program or class work is perhaps one of the out- 
standing arguments for the intramural program. The number who 
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THE TIN CONTAINER 


@ The simple facts about many things 
encountered in everyday life are some- 
times not understood and, frequently, 
their values are not fully appreciated 
by persons thrown in daily contact with 
them, Among such things, we can in- 
clude the so-called “‘tin cans” and the 
foods which they may contain. 

For example, many may have won- 
dered — but, certainly, few have in- 
quired — as to thé origin of the popu- 
lar designation for tin containers. The 
name “tin cans” arose from an abbre- 
viation of the term “tin cannisters”’ ap- 
plied to them during the latter part ot 
the last century by English manufac- 
turers. Such a name is hardly correct, 
since “tin cans’’ are made from mild 
steel which has been rolled into thin 
sheets and coated with puretin. Actually, 
thecanisaboutninety-eight percent iron. 

Again, interest has sometimes been 
expressed in regard to the nature and 
purpose of the enamels found in cans 
in which certain products are packed. 


These enamels are essentially lacquers 


developed by years of intensive re- 
search; they are baked on the tin sur- 
face at high temperatures. Their chief 
purpose is to preserve natural flavor 
and color characteristics of some foods. 
While desirable in certain instances, 
enameled cans are not necessary to in- 
sure a wholesome canned product. 

The facts about the foods contained 
in cansare equally simple. Canned foods 
are merely selected foods which, after 
preparatory operations, are hermetical- 
ly sealed in tin containers from which 
most of the air has been excluded. The 
preservation of the foods is then effec- 
ted by a heat treatment. 

The nutritional values of commer- 
cially canned foods have been 
established by more than a decade of 
biochemical research. Reference to 
recent articles (1), (2), together with 
those publications listed in their bib- 
liographies, will permit the reader to 
determine for himself how favorably 
commercially canned foods have stood 


the test of actual scientific scrutiny. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 



















This is the seventh in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, 
for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 


thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
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series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a : 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 


what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Committee on Foods 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. of the American Medical Association 
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participate in these various activities is a concrete example of the 
contribution the physical education program makes to the leisure 
tine of girls. For example, there is an average of 200 girls en- 
rolled in the classes each semester. Last year 130 came out for the 
round-robin volleyball tournament, this fall 150 participated. 

Any girl in high school may play on a team. However, no girl 
is allowed to play on more than one team in each activity, and no 
girl who is competing with one group can be a contestant for 
another in the same sport. Most of the teams are organized from 
the various gym classes and a few from other organizations. All 
intramural participation is voluntary on the part of the contestants. 
It has nothing to do with class grades; however, girls who are 
interested in the high school girls’ athletic association are given 
five points per hour for participation in each activity. Girls on 
losing teams receive as many points toward G.A.A. as girls on 
winning teams. Winning teams are generally entertained at a party 
by the G.A.A. 

Officials for the intramurals are chosen from the leaders’ class 
in physical education. (These girls are juniors or seniors who have 
had at least four semesters of class work—some have had as much 
as nine semesters.) This gives the leaders additional experience in 
officiating. All schedules are drawn up by the physical education 
supervisor and posted on the bulletin board in the girls’ locker- 
room one week before the competition starts in that activity. All 
intramural contests are scheduled on the girls’ regular days in the 
gym—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 4 to 5 P.M. No 
admission fee is charged except in swimming. 

We have offered the following seasonal sports on our intramural 
program this year. 

Fall—Tennis, archery, rick-rack, center-kickball, volleyball. 

Winter.—Basketball, free-throwing, swimming, tumbling, darts, 
bowling, riflery, tenniquoits, ping-pong. 

Spring.—Baseball, track, field, tennis, archery. 

Ruth M. Luther 
SUPERVISOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
PuBLiIc SCHOOLS, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Fools’ Gold 
(A Game with a Medieval Plot) 
PACE.—One half gymnasium or outdoor play space thirty feet 
by forty feet. 
Players.—Fifteen to thirty. 
Equipment.—Three indoor baseballs or bean-bags, soft chalk or 
sharp stick. 
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Preparation Mark end zones 10 feet by 30 feet (and name as 
invading countries, e.g——Obehavia, Palooka, etc.); mark 4-foot 
circle in center of play space (Castle); place bean-bags or balls in 
the castle (Bags of Gold); mark space on side-line 10 feet by 
5 feet (Prison). 
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Players.—Divide players into three equal teams, each with a 
captain. One team remains in the center of the court -as castle 
defenders. The other teams occupy end-countries as attackers 
Attackers are divided into five-man units. 

Object——To protect castle gold and imprison invaders for 
limited siege period (four minutes). 

Start—At a signal or whistle from director, five from each 
attacking country attempt to secure castle gold and return to 
home. 


Procedure.—Protectors of the castle attempt to capture with 
two hands any attacker. If so caught attacker must willingly go 
to prison. Any attacker may return home with or without bags 
of gold if he is not caught. After two minutes the director halts 
the siege. Then the signal for the next wave of attackers is given. 

Imprisoned comrades may be freed by being tagged by a later 
attacker. A bag of gold may be risked, this being thrown into the 
prison. If caught by a prisoner, he automatically bribes his way 
out and returns to homeland minus the bag. The throw may be 
intercepted. In each case it is returned to the castle. 

Each team takes its turn protecting the castle gold for the 
same siege period of time (four minutes). 

Score.—After each siege period the castle gold and prisoners 
are checked. The team retaining the most gold and securing the 
most prisoners wins (one bag of gold is equivalent to five pris- 
oners in final scoring). 

Rules——(a) No protector shall chase an attacker in the at- 
tacker’s homeland. (b) No attacker may throw gold from castle 
ground to a comrade or homeland. (c) Every attacker when 
caught “fairly” (with two hands) shall go to prison with no 
resistance. (d) No prisoner can escape unless helped by comrades 
as indicated (in procedure). (e) Make no motion after sound of 
director’s whistle, until directed. (f) No unnecessary roughness 

Penalty.—For violation of above rules by: (a) Protectors— 
loss of one prisoner or one bag of gold, if there are no prisoners. 
(b) Attackers—loss of one bag of gold, if it has been obtained, 
or imprisonment of one man. 

Purpose of Game.—To recapture a bit of medieval history and 
activity in game form. To develop alertness, dodging and guard- 
ing abilities, and the simple fundamentals of team strategy. 

Spencer C. Woolley 
Boys’ ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
BRADLEY PARK SCHOOL, 
NEPTUNE, NEW JERSEY 
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At State Teachers College, Troy, excellent work is being done 
by the Department of Physical Education for Men. Currin A. 
Farmer is director of the department. He reports that a complete 
follow-up program of physical and medical examinations is in 
progress. The men’s intramural program for fall offers touch 
football and tennis. The game room has a fine attendance. The 
department is carrying physical education to the teachers in the 
field by means of extension work. Special attention is being given 
to the problems of rural teachers. 

Over one hundred Bessemer High School girls are receiving 
instruction at the Y.W.C.A. swimming pool outside of class time. 
They are working on beginners’ and swimmers’ tests with the 
hope that most of them will not only learn to swim correctly and 
well, but that the majority will be able to become Junior Life 
Savers by the time they graduate. Individual records will be kept 
through the high school career. Miss Onie Gibson is the Bessemer 
teacher. 

Badminton has been introduced this fall at Phillips High School, 
Birmingham, and is receiving a very enthusiastic welcome. The 
high school girls are also having an archery tournament. 

On October fourth, Alabama lost one of the most successful 
teachers of health and physical education, Norine Tope Martin. 
She was a 1927 graduate of Alabama College and had attended 
Peabody College. Miss Martin taught for four years in the Alex- 
andria High School and since then at La Fayette. Her work was 
inspirational and exemplary to pupils and co-workers alike. Her 
life was one of Christian love and service. 

On October 4 and 5 Alabama College was hostess to the second 
conference on field hockey in the Southern states. Thirty-four 
faculty and student representatives from the following colleges 
attended: Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia; Judson College, 
Marion, Alabama; Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus; University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama: Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee; and Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. The two days of conference were a riiniature hockey 
camp with discussions and practice strokes, tactics, umpiring, rules, 
forward line and defense play. On Friday night a picnic supper 
was held at the camp house. 

The members of the conference as well as «ther people from 
schools of the South are planning to have the touring team of the 
United States Field Hockey Association visit this region sometime 
during the winter. 

GEORGIA 

The Athletic Department of Emory University has petitioned 
the Graduate School Committee of the University to institute a 
course of study leading to the Master of Science degree with a 
major in physical education. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, Professer of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Georgia, Athens, is on eave of absence and 
studying at Teachers College, Columbia University. Frances Mac- 
Naught is Acting Director in her absence. 

An interesting program of rhythms for elementary grades was 
presented at John B. Gordon School, Atlanta, October 23, under 
the direction of Sara Pierce and Ione Thompson. The demonstra- 
tion consisted of ball bouncing, throwing, catching, rope skipping, 
and clogging to music. 
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Professor B. T. Harvey of Morehouse College, Atlanta, is 
giving his assistance in the formulation of the physical education 
and health program to be given for the negroes at the Southern 
District Convention in Knoxville next spring. Professor Harvey 
is President of the Negro Southern Athletic Conference which 
includes schools and colleges in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana. 

Emerson Bell is putting in a program of physical education 
for every child in the Adel High School. He is doing an outstand 
ing piece of work and its influence is being felt over the whole 
of Cook County. 

Mrs. William Bowen is now a member of the Physical Edu 
cation Department at South Georgia Teachers’ College, Statesboro. 
Mrs. Bowen, as Miss Genario Honeycutt, made an enviable record 
in the field of recreation at Brunswick, Georgia. 

Coach Don I. Gorham of the Joseph E. Brown Junior High 
School of Atlanta has organized a softball tournament participated 
in by freshman homeroom groups. 

A full program is being offered this fall at the Georgia State 
Women’s College at Valdosta. Each college student will be able 
to participate in some activity and great interest is being shown 
in Americanball, fistball, tennis, archery, golf, and horseback riding 

Tennis is nearly twice as popular as contract bridge! Or so it 
was shown in a recent survey of preference at the Georgia State 
Woman’s College. The likes and dislikes of the students were 
disclosed as a result of a questionnaire distributed by Dr. Earl 
Phelan, who aimed to discover the desire of the girls in nine 
different subjects: knitting, contract bridge, etiquette, golf, typ: 
writing, social dancing, nature study, tennis, and swimming 

Carl Lancaster of Douglas, on the Georgia Membership Com 
mittee for the A.P.E.A., has been appointed to the board of exam 
iners of the University System 

The students of Shorter College, Rome, have been enjoying 
their recreation cottage at Radio these autumn days 

Bessie Tift College at Forsyth is very proud of its new gym 
nasium. A Halloween carnival was given there carried out in 
country fair style. A pet show, ferris wheel, fortune telling, and 
a food show were featured 


KENTUCKY 

The University of Kentucky held its twelfth annual educational 
conference at Lexington, on October 25-26, 1935. As a part of the 
program there were two sectional meetings devoted to physical 
and health education, as well as to recreation. The theme of thes 
sectional meetings was, “How May Art, Music, and Physical 
Education Serve as Vehicles through Which the Program of the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools May be Enriched and Inte 
grated?” At the first meeting, presided over by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, the discussion on art was 
led by Professor Edward Rannells, Department of Art, the Uni 
versity of Kentucky. Dr. D. West Richards of the Music Depart 
ment of Western State Teachers College spoke on music, while 
Professor M. E. Potter, Department of Physical Education, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, led the discussion on physical education 

The second sectional meeting was presided over by Jessie Kee 
of Centre College, Kentucky. B. A. Shively, Department of Phy 
ical Education, University of Kentucky, discussed “Supervised 
Education in the Rural School”; Professor T. E. McDonough 
Eastern State Teachers College, discussed ‘“‘The Secondary School 
Administrator and the Physical Education Program”; Dudley 
Ashton of the Louisville Public Schools, gave a talk on “Physical 
Education Activities for the Girl in the Secondary School”; and 
Maurice Clay of Waldren, from Indiana, spoke on “An Intramural 
Sports Program for the Small High School.” 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana was the third state in the Union to appoint a 
Director of Physical Education for the public school This first 
appointment was made in 1918. In 1926 this office was discontinued 
and there was little development in organized physical education 
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in the years that followed. In 1935 a new director of health and 

physical education was appointed and many interesting develo] 

ments have taken place since the re-creation of this office 
Though many schools in Louisiana have had well organized 


. 
periods of play, a state requirement of 25 minutes of directed play 
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daily for elementary schools and 120 minutes weekly for secon- 
dary schools went into effect in the fall of 1935. This requirement 
has placed a new emphasis on health and physical education in 
the entire state. 

Special classes in Principles, Organization and Administration of 
Health and Physical Education are being offered through the 
Division of Extension of the State University and the State 
Teachers College for the teachers in service who do not meet the 
minimum standards in health and physical education. 

All schools are being supplied with victrola records free to be 
used in the music program as well as in the physical education 
program. This will bring a wealth of material for rhythmic activ- 
ities for all school children in the state, most of whom have been 
deprived of this opportunity in the past because of limited facilities. 

A meeting of the Louisiana Health and Physical Education 
Association will be held in connection with the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Louisiana Teachers Association on November 22 in 
Alexandria, Louisiana. An interesting program of discussions and 
demonstrations as well as addresses is planned. Dr. A. D. Browne 
of Peabody College will be the guest speaker, at the meeting. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Two new instructors have been added to the physical educa- 
tion staff of the Jackson Public Schools this year. Kathryn Jacobs 
who was graduated from Millsaps College is teaching at Enochs 
Junior High School. At Central Junior High School, Mary Leila 
Milner is teaching physical education. Mary Kelly is the new 
instructor at Central Senior High School, in Jackson. Miss Kelly 
is a graduate of Mississippi State College for Women. New archery 
equipment has been added to the physical education equipment at 
the senior high school this year. Much interest is being shown in 
this sport which is new to most of the girls. 

The Girls Physical Education Department is sponsoring a 
recreation hour for the teachers of the Jackson Public Schools. 
The teachers meet two nights a week for an hour of play. The 
class is well attended. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The officers of the South Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
ciation this year are: Julia H. Post, President, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill; Caroline Easley, First Vice-President, Public Schools, 
Greenville; Margaret Hoffman, Second Vice-President, Wardlaw 
Junior High, Columbia; Fred Kirchner, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Y.M.C.A., Clemson College, Clemson. Executive Committee: J. H. 
Speer, Greenville High School, Greenville; Julia H. Post, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill; Nancy Pope, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 

The Executive Committee of the South Carolina Physical Edu- 
cation Association held its first business meeting in Greenville, 
Saturday, October 19. The Committee made plans for a Physical 
Education Conference to be held at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
the week-end of December 6. Several well known speakers will 
take part on this program. It is hoped that the State Syllabus, 
which has been under way for some time, will be ready for dis- 
tribution by that time. There will also be demonstrations of 
different types of activities. 


TENNESSEE 

The East Tennessee Education Association met in Knoxville 
October 30-November 2. The Physical Education Section held its 
meetings Friday, November 1. The meeting was presided over by 
the former president, Kenneth Coile of the Knoxville City Schools. 
A very interesting program was arranged for the morning meeting 
with the following theme: “Physical Education as Seen by the 
Superintendent, by the Principal, by the Home, and by the Pro- 
fession.” The following speakers appeared: Supt. Harry Clark, 
Knoxville City Schools; Carl T. Vance, Principal of the Morris- 
town High School; Mrs. W. G. Smythe, Recreation Chairman, 
Central Council, Parent-Teacher Association of Knoxville; J. D. 
Alexander, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. These 
talks were finished off with a splendid address by Dr. Frederick 
Maroney of Columbia University, New York, on the subject, 
“Protect the Power House.” This was Dr. Maroney’s first visit to 
this section of the state, and it is hoped he will soon return, as he 
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was received with much merriment during his speech and a great 
ovation afterwards. His talk was timely and inspiring, as well as 
immensely entertaining. The Columbia University graduates of 
this section were particularly glad to welcome Dr. Maroney. He 
also spoke before the Primary Teachers Section on “Physical Edu- 
cation as Related to the Curriculum Trends.” 

In the afternoon, a demonstration of tumbling, pyramids, 
floor work, marching, and dancing was given by several Knoxville 
City Schools: Junior High, Kenneth Perry; Bell Morris Elemen- 
tary, Mary Agee; Brownlow Elementary, Elizabeth Whaling; 
Moses Elementary, Walker Clark; Park Junior High, Marjorie 
Bailey; Knoxville High, Sam Jones and Mary House. It was very 
gratifying to have four hundred superintendents, principals, class- 
room teachers and instructors of physical education present for 
the demonstration. 

The new officers for 1936 are: President, Sam Jones, Knoxville 
High School; Vice-President, Leroy Spankle, Kingsport City 
Schools; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anna Lee Manson, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 

One of the most popular courses given at the University of 
Tennessee is social dancing for mixed groups. The course meets 
one night for a period of ten weeks. No credit in physical educa- 
tion is given as the work is entirely voluntary. So many students 
desired to attend that tickets of admission had tobe issued this 
year, and the course is to be repeated during the winter quarter. 
This, the second year, the enrollment has been limited to 150. 
The course is being taught by Godfrey Novotny, of the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Tennessee, assisted by 
C. L. Loose of the same department. 


VIRGINIA 


Riding is being added to the sports offered for required work 
and credit in physical education at Sweet Briar College. Four 
times as many signed as could be accommodated, so beginners were 
given first choice. Forward seat is being taught, including low 
school work and jumping. Advanced riders are working on school- 
ing young horses in these two phases of equitation. Drag and live 
fox hunts are scheduled, as well as hacking. 

Hygiene as a required course has been abandoned, substituting 
a series of lectures and individual conferences, hoping to stress 
the importance of practicing hygiene in daily living rather than 
passing a course at midyears. The results so far have been prom- 
ising. 

The following papers were given before the Physical and Health 
Education Section of the Virginia Education Association on 
Wednesday, November 27 with C. R. Warthen presiding: “Intra- 
mural Sports,” Robert N. Hoskins, Director of Intramural Sports, 
University of Virginia; “Education Looks at Physical Education,” 
Mary C. Coleman, Professor of Physical Education, Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, N. C.; “Health’s Rightful Place in the Cur- 
riculum,” Margaret Venable, Welfare Department, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; “What Should Be the Training in Phys- 
ical Education in the Preparation of the Classroom Teacher?” 
L. Tucker Jones, Professor of Physical Education, College of 
William and Mary; “Bridging the Gap Between the Home and 
the School,” Dr. B. B. Bagby, Director, Bureau of Child Health, 
State Department of Health. 

A thoroughly modern and beautiful indoor swimming pool has 
just been completed at the Farmville State Teachers College. 

The University of Virginia this year is operating a reorganized 
Department of “Athletics and Physical Education.” Until the 
present scheme was put into practice two divisions of this field 
operated separately; that is, the School of Physical Education 
and the Department of Athletics. The two divisions are now 
combined under one head who is responsible to the President of 
the University. Thus we have complete institutional control of 
intercollegiate athletics, physical education for the first- and 
second-year students, and intramural athletics. The purpose of 
the reorganization was to coordinate the various divisions of 
activities and to center the responsibility under one man. Dr. W. A 
Lambeth is Professor of Physical Education and Director of the 
Department. 
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The Maryland Physical Education Association held its first 
meeting of the year in connection with the Maryland State Teach- 
ers Association on October 25. Dr. Wilson Shaffer, Director of 
Physical Education at Johns Hopkins University, gave a very 
interesting talk on “Planning a Physical Education Program.” Our 
guest speaker of the meeting was Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who helped us solve our 
“Problems in Grading Physical Education.” Dr. Brownell said 
although norms or standards in physical education have not yet 
been found, the motor ability tests are fairly reliable and better 
than no tests at all. It is possible, also, to gain a fair degree of 
satisfaction by keeping objectives in mind and judging the group 
by the results achieved in educational values. When dealing with 
a large number of pupils it is better to give a general mark of pass 
or fail rather than attempt to give a very definite mark when the 
teacher has not had an opportunity to really know each student’s 
ability, we were told. 

Lacrosse practice by the Baltimore Women’s Lacrosse Associa- 
tion has started this autumn. This innovation is the result of 
observations made by the five Baltimoreans who accompanied the 
United States Women’s lacrosse team on a tour of the British Isles 
this fall. The representatives from this city were Amanda Lee 
Norris, United States team manager, Ann Pugh, United States 
team captain, Dr. Bettie Freeman, Lillian Scott, and Elizabeth 
Bonthron. The British were agreeably surprised by the Americans’ 
lacrosse ability, finding them much better players than had been 
expected. 

The ancient sport of archery has taken firm hold in Baltimore 
and other sections of the state of Maryland. The thrill of sending 
a well-loosed shaft on its unerring course toward the gold of a 
target has made many enthusiasts. In 1931 Baltimore organized its 
first archery club and adopted the name “Oriole Archers.” Start- 
ing with only a few members and two targets, the club has grown 
to thirty members, who are the proud possessors of sixteen targets, 
and capable of conducting tournaments that attract archers from 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, Hagerstown, and many other 
cities. Both state and club championships are conducted each year, 
as well as other open and closed tournaments. In 1933, the Old 
Dominion Archery Association was formed. The territory of this 
group is composed of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. Two-day events are held annually and this 
season the Association has instituted a York Round Challenge Cup 
Competition. This event has proved very popular and is expected 
to develop more interest in long-distance archery. 


NEW JERSEY 
Allen G. Ireland, M.D 

For its principal fall sport, Verona High School has selected 
soccer in preference to football. 

Touch football is apparently gaining in popularity throughout 
the state. It is meeting with favor in elementary schools as a 
substitute for regular football. As an intramural activity it is 
widely used in high schools. 

Probably the most outstanding development in physical edu- 
cation during the last school year is the rapid growth of archery 
in all parts of the state. The State Department is planning to hold 
an archery institute in April. The interschool archery meet for 
girls held last spring under the auspices of Panzer College was a 
great success. Twelve schools participated and the meet was won 
by Chatham High School. Caldwell High School has a girls’ 
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archery club which is under the leadership of Miss Adams. 

Flemington High School is developing a new fifteen-acre ath- 
letic field, including several tennis courts. 

One of the best playgrounds in the state belongs to the Essex 
Fells elementary schools. There is also a well-equipped town play- 
ground adjacent to the school field. 

Roseland is developing an organization of student leaders which 
promises to be an interesting project. 

Among the small school districts an experiment at Alpha, War- 
ren County, bears watching. The principal is introducing character 
education through the medium of physical education. The results 
so far are encouraging. 

Thomas J. Durell, County Superintendent of Schools for Cape 
May, with the assistance of the State Department, has conducted 
two play institutes for rural school teachers this fall. The principal 
emphasis was on games. 

William P. Uhler, Jr., of the State Department was the principal 
speaker and recreation leader at the fall institute of the Warren 
County Congress of Parents and Teachers. For an hour and a 
half the women delegates participated in games, stunts, and dances, 
proclaiming this the best meeting ever and asking for more. Un- 
doubtedly a new point of view toward school physical education 
was acquired by many 

At the request of the State Department, the State Association 
of Secondary School Principals recently appointed a committee to 
engage in a study of liability in connection with intramural activ 
ities. C. H. Threlkeld of South Orange is chairman. 

The State Department is attempting to revise the directory of 
physical education teachers. New teachers are requested to send 
names and addresses to the Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation at Trenton. 

The State Department recently announced a revision of the 
State Certification Requirements which went into effect September 
1, 1935. It is expected that the rules will be available in printed 
form at an early date. 

The State Department is arranging a series of county confer 
ences for superintendents and supervising principals for the pur 
pose of discussing problems in health service. Preliminary plans 
are being laid for a series of mid-winter conferences with physical 
education teachers to discuss present and future developments in 
physical and health education 

“A Foundation Program in Health, Safety, and Physical Edu 
cation for Senior High Schools” is nearing completion in the State 
Department. It is expected that copies will be distributed before 
the Christmas vacation 


NEW YORK 


Fine interest and full attendance characterized the fall meetings 
of all nine sections of the State Health and Physical Education 
Association of the State Education Department. The programs were 
all interesting, and the speakers of the type which attracts full 
attendance at meetings 

Appearing upon almost every program was a discussion, either 
by speaker or panel, of the new state syllabus in elementary or 
in secondary school health and physical education. Second to this 
paramount interest in the program for all children, there is mani 
fest, this year, interest in the program for physically handicapped 
children and in the program of after-school and community 
recreation. 

Some of the speakers who presented the above or closely allied 
topics to the meetings were: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of New York 
University; Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Dr. Frederick Maroney, and 
Josephine Rathbone of Columbia University; Francis Moench and 
Bessie Park of Cortland Normal School; Dr. W. H. York of Cor 
nell University; and Dr. Morehart and Lewis Andreas of Syracuse 
University 

The State Department of Education was represented in these 
discussions by: Dr. H. A. Jones, Dr. D. F. Smiley, Mr. C. M 
Miles, W. W. H. Mustaine, Florence O'Neil, Eleanor Dobbins, 
Anna Neukom, Marie Swanson, Ruth Abernathy, and Dr. C. D 
Van Alstine. 

Effie Knowlton, former Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Charge of Health and Physical Education, Binghamton, is now 
with the Child Development Institute in New York City 

Dr. H. A. Jones has been appointed Director of Health and 
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Physical Education, New York State Education Department. 

Dr. C. M. Miles, former Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in Florida, and supervisor of emergency adult recreation 
in New York state during the past year, is now on the regular 
staff of the Health and Physical Education Division, State Edu- 
cation Department, as Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

New York State has developed, through a state-wide committee, 
a new four-year program for the preparation of physical education 
teachers, including hygiene instruction and recreational organiza- 
tion. Certification requirements are in the process of revision to 
meet these standards. 

Herman J. Norton, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Rochester, and past president of our State Health and Physical 
Education Association, was recently elected president of the Central 
Western District, State Teachers Association. This is a real honor 
and recognition of ability of one of our members. 

Many counties throughout the state are being organized for 
community recreation purposes. Local schools in these counties 
are becoming the center of community activity in which recreation 
plays a major part. This work is being developed under the super- 
vision of Dr. C. M. Miles of the State staff. 

The Executive Committee of the New York State Health and 
Physical Education Association met at Albany during the House 
of Delegates meeting of the State Teachers Association on No- 
vember 24-26. Many important problems concerning the New 
York State Eastern District and our relationship with the national 
organization were discussed at this meeting. 
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Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education for New Jersey, was the main speaker at the Association 
meeting held in Montpelier on October 11. His paper on “Modern 
Trends and Tendencies in Health and Physical Education Pro- 
grams” was enthusiastically received. Dr. Ireland appreciated the 
difficulties of standardizing programs, due to difference in locality 
and passed programs, but felt the objectives or final goal should 
be the same. We should keep abreast with education and aim for 
the socialization of the child. The pupil is a human being and as 
such should be taught to be a good neighbor, a happy citizen and 
have an appreciation of the fullness of life. Increase in time allot- 
ment, college acceptance of credits, recognition of camp and play- 
ground programs under trained leadership, and parent education 
were mentioned as bright spots in our present developments. Many 
fine points in salesmanship were also mentioned. 

Officers for the coming year are as follows: President, M. L. 
Hard of Burlington; Vice-President, Ralph Erickson of Windsor; 
Secretary, William Hammond of Burlington. 

Miss Alice Coutts, our first State Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, outlined briefly her plans for the future and offered 
any assistance needed. She is to edit the state news letters, due to 
the difficulties involved in having the association do it. With her 
wider contacts, this will be a step forward. Any material will be 
thankfully received, if sent to her at the Office of the State Board 
of Education, Montpelier. 

“Should All Interscholastic Athletic Activities be Administered 
by a Commissioner of Athletics Appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education?” was the topic for discussion at the meeting of the 
Vermont High School Coaches’ Association. William Wilbur of 
Barre was leader with William Hammond of Burlington as chair- 
man. Strong points were given on both sides. A committee was 
appointed to give the matter further consideration. Those on the 
committee are William Wilbur, Milton Hard, William Hammond, 
and R. K. Lewis of Linden Institute. Dascombe Rowe of Water- 
bury and William Wilbur were elected to represent the association 
in the furthering of basketball and track relationships in the state. 

The Women Directors of Physical Education met with Miss 
Eleanor Cummings, University of Vermont, as chairman. The topic 
discussed -was “Modern Trends in Sport Activities.” Miss Con 
stance Wetherell, University of Vermont, is to serve as the state 
chairman of basketball. Officers of the official rating board are 
Chairman, Louise Willis, Rutland; Emily Ross, Green Mountain 
Junior College; and Grace Bates, Wallingford. For the examina- 
tion committee Constance Wetherell, Emily Ross, Louise Willis, 
and Olive Krogman will represent the association. 
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The attention of everyone interested in the work of the Dance 
Section is particularly called to the blank printed below, which 
should be filled out and returned to Mary J. Shelly, University 
of Chicago. Several important studies are being initiated by the 
Section, and this information is needed for carrying them out. 
In addition, it is felt that a directory of this type, of people inter- 
ested in dance, will be of value in making the work of the Section 
more available to those in the field. 

Most of our news this month comes from Philadelphia and 
California. Theodore Wiesner of the University of Pennsylvania 
sends the following items: 

Charles Weidman is teaching classes at Temple University in 
the new School of Fine Arts, and the Extension Division. As a 
preface to his classes, the Philadelphia Physical and Health Edu 
cation Association presented Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man and their group in a lecture-demonstration, October 10 

Helen Conkling has started an 
South Philadelphia High School. 

Bessie Schonberg is teaching 
Monday evenings. 


interest group in dance at 


a dance class in Philadelphia, 


At the University of Pennsylvania a dance club has recently 
been organized, and an orientation course in dance is being given 
for graduate students in physical education, covering the history 
of dancing, and a discussion of the philosophy and principles of 
modern dance. 

Margaret Jewell of San Jose State Teachers College contrib 
utes the following news from California: 

Tina Flade gave a concert at Mills College on November 8, 
including some of her most popular dances, and one new number 
Miss Flade is teaching classes at Mills College, and is also giving 
advanced classes to outside groups 

Orchesis and the advanced dance class at San Jose State are 
planning a Christmas concert on December 11 and 13 

The Dance Club at the University of California at Los Angeles 
is also working on a Christmas program, including the Christmas 
Story in dance pantomime. 

An Orchesis group has been organized 
Southern California. 

At the Los Angeles City Library, Dorathi Bock is giving a 


at the University of 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
If you are interested in the work of this Section and wish 
to receive notices of its available services and any literature pub 
lished by it, please fill out this blank and return it to: Mary J 
Shelly, the University of Chicago 


Name 


(please print) 


School 


Address ake Sie ah seamen 
(Business o 

A.P.E.A. District .. ar 

Please indicate by checks below, the fields of your interest in dance 

I am a: student 

Interested in: 


teacher supervisor...; administrator. . 


Modern Dance Elementary School Boys 
Folk Dance High School ....... Girls 
Tap Dance College or Univer Men 


Social Dance Women 
Other types: 


(write in) 


Teacher Training 
Adult Groups 
Other Groups: 


(write in) 
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monthly series of lecture-demonstrations on the “Evolution of 
the Dance.” 

Prince Zunguri and his company gave a performance of African 
dances in Los Angeles, November 4. 

The New Dance League of Southern California has been offer- 
ing a “Symposium on the Modern Dance” with lectures and dem- 
onstrations through the Autumn season. 

The University of California at Los Angeles reports varied 
dance activities, including a class in modern dance gymnastics 
for men, and a series of folk dance evenings for mixed groups. 
At the summer session of this school Miss Martha B. Deane, 
Dr. Effie Shambaugh, and Madame Laurka were dance instruc- 
tors. Mrs. Daisy Dunham, accompanist in this department, has 
just published a group of studies for dance instruction, which 
may be obtained by writing her in care of the department. 
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Mid-West Study on Promotion of State Physical Education 
Association 
Mabel E. Rugen, Chairman Central Committee 

At the Mid-West Convention in Milwaukee last April it was 
agreed to combine the Study on Publicizing Physical Education 
and that of Organization and Promotion of State Associations. It 
was felt that the word “publicity” connoted too much of the 
propagandizing type of activity. It was felt further that in “pro- 
motion” there was “publicity,” but of a more desirable type. 
Emphasis was to be placed on interpretation and education. 

In combining the two studies a central planning committee 
was suggested. Each of the six Mid-West states is to be repre- 
sented in this planning committee either by the state chairman 
of the study or by the president of the state association depending 
on the decision of the states. At this time it is not possible to give 
the personnel of this committee because all state presidents have 
not yet made their “official” appointments. 

Helen Smith, general chairman of both studies last year and 
former Vice-President of the Mid-West Association, appointed 
Mabel E. Rugen Chairman of the Central Committee and Robert 
Nohr “Publicity Director.” The chief duty of this Central Com- 
mittee is to determine plans for developing further the public 
relations programs begun last year. 

The meeting last April also suggested that the state concentrate 
on a few common problems this year. Problems suggested were: 
(1) re-establishment of state directors in those states where this 
office has been eliminated; (2) the development of a news letter; 
(3) the determination of a source of income for the state associa- 
tions where there was none; and (4) putting into action the or- 
ganizational set-ups and general suggestions gathered last year. 

A number of excellent reports regarding progress in the various 
states were received. These reports have been abstracted, dupli 
cated, and sent to all state chairmen and state presidents. Many 
valuable suggestions were embodied in the more than twenty-five 
pages of material sent out. Minutes of the April meeting in Mil- 
waukee have been distributed also. Agnes Wayman, President of 
the A.P.E.A., has received a complete set of these materials. 

A few comments about these reports may be helpful: 

1. Illinois has contributed good reports on contacting pro- 
fessional and non-professional organizations interested in physical 
and health education. 

2. Indiana has contributed good reports in these two fields 
plus good suggestions for district organizations. 

3. Arthur Strum (Indiana) has prepared an excellent report on 
publicizing physical education. 

4. Helen Coops (Ohio) has contributed valuable suggestions 
for publicity. 
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5. Ohio submitted reports similar to those of Illinois and In- 
diana and made a unique contribution in attempting to evaluate 
the state association activities for Ohio. Other states might profit 
by this procedure. 

6. Michigan’s contribution was in defining duties of subcom 
mittees and setting up an organizational plan combining the two 
studies from the beginning. Other states have similar plans 

By way of putting into action some of the problems suggested 
last April at least two states, Michigan and Ohio, have been con- 
tinuing efforts to re-establish the office of state director. In addition 
Ohio has cooperated with other groups in publishing a new 
monthly, the Ohio Health Monthly. This is the official organ of 
the Ohio Physical Education Association. Indiana developed a 
news letter last year. Ohio has also instituted a twenty-five-cent 
membership fee. Both Ohio and Michigan have compiled member- 
ship lists and Ohio has developed, this year, a plan for presenting 
physical education to district educational groups. Other states had 
already developed this contact. 

In the next issue of the JouRNAL more progress will be re- 
ported. (Only Ohio and Michigan had submitted news of their 
activities at the time this article went to press.) 


INDIANA 


The fall meeting at Indianapolis was attended by about four 
hundred teachers of physical education. The morning program of 
the I.H.S.A. was reported by many to be the best in years. The 
timely topic of Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dean of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Needed Coordination of Effort of Professional 
Organization,” was enthusiastically received as well as Major John 
L. Griffith’s talk, “The Philosophy of the Playing Fields.” 

The attendance for the afternoon session of the Indiana Phys- 
ical Education Association was about as great as that in the 
morning session. Dr. W. L. Hughes spoke on the subject, “Junior 
and Senior High School Physical Education.” 

The Luncheon Meeting of the Indiana Physical Education As 
sociation was the largest ever held. The large dining room of 
the Severin Hotel was filled to capacity. Reports from District 
Chairmen of meetings held on September 21 were given. The 
enthusiasm and spirit of the members of the Association promise 
to do much for physical education in Indiana. 


MICHIGAN 





The Michigan Physical Education Association was invited to 
participate in symposiums conducted by the Michigan Council 
on Education and the Michigan Public Health Associations on 
November 7. The purpose of the symposiums was to learn more 
about the purposes and activities of state-wide organizations in- 
terested in education and in public health problems. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Physical Education Association was the only 
state-wide group invited to contribute to both of these sym 
posiums. Laurentine Collins represented the Association before the 
Michigan Council on Education and Mabel Rugen was the repre 
sentative at the Public Health Conference. Mimeographed ma 
terial telling something of the history, purposes, membership, 
officers, accomplishments, and present activities of the Michigan 
Physical Education Association was distributed at both meetings 

The Michigan Council on Education is a cooperative body 
representing over twenty state-wide educational groups. The put 
pose is understanding and cooperative attack on common educa 
tional problems. This organization is about two years old and 
is doing much to bring about concerted thinking on educational 
problems of state-wide significance 

The Michigan Public Health Association is the state branch 
of the American Public Health Association. The symposium was 
conducted under the leadership of the Joint Committee on Health 
Education, a voluntary group sponsored by the University of 


Michigan Extension Division for the purpose of coordinating 
I 


health education resources in the state 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Physical Education 


Association was held at Charleston, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the State Education Association, on Friday, October ; 
It was the largest attended meeting in recent years. The meeting 
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opened with the luncheon on Friday noon followed by the business 
session. Honor guests at the luncheon were Melville Stewart, 
Arthur V. G. Upton, both former State Directors of Physical 
Education, and James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. At the business meeting, the Association adopted a per- 
manent Constitution and elected the following officers: President— 
Carl T. Nessley, Parkersburg (two years); Vice-President—Jean 
Richardson, Huntington (one year); Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 
Harry L. Samuel, Morgantown (permanent). In the afternoon a 
demonstration of the physical education activities as carried on 
in the Charleston schools was presented under the supervision of 
Mahre H. Stark, Director of Physical Education and Athletics at 
Charleston High School. The high light of the meeting was a 
splendid address given before the group by James E. Rogers. The 
meeting was held in the main auditorium of the high school and 
hence several hundred people aside from those attending our 
meeting, were enabled to hear Mr. Rogers. On Saturday morning 
Mr. Rogers appeared on the general program of the S. E. A. and 
he delivered a very interesting and inspiring address to a capacity 
audience. 

The University graduated a class of twenty majors this past 
June and practically all of them have been placed in responsible 
positions. 

Three new instructors have joined the ranks in our colleges 
this year. Virginia Duncan, who took a Master’s degree at Wis- 
consin, has joined the staff of the Division of Physical Education 
at the University. Elizabeth Hayes has been appointed Instructor 
in Physical Education at Fairmont State Teachers College. She 
recently received a Master’s degree from Wisconsin. New River 
State College at Montgomery has employed Hazel Hale as In- 
structor in Physical Education. Miss Hale is a graduate of Milligan 
College and has a Master’s degree from George Peabody College 


for Teachers. WISCONSIN 
C. A. War gerir 
The Wisconsin Physical Education Convention was held in 
Milwaukee on November 7 and 8 in conjunction with the Wisconsin 
Education Association convention. 
A two-day program was offered. 
noon 


On Thursday there was a 
luncheon and meeting at the hotel. The chairman, Mrs. 
Fannie Steve, of Madison, Vice-President of the Society, presided 
over the following program: (1) community singing and vocal 
solos by Floyd Ferrit; (2) dramatic skit by members of the 
Madison Physical Education Association; (3) “Education, Past 
and Present,” by E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Board of Regents; 
(4) five four-minute talks by members from various sections of 
the state; and (5) business meeting. 

On Friday at the meeting in Milwaukee Auditorium, the chair- 
man was Pat Dawson, Janesville, President of Wisconsin Society 
of Physical Education. The program: (1) “‘What a State Inspector 
looks for in a Program,” Louis Kulcinski, State Supervisor, Illi- 
nois; (2) “How to Win a Community’s Support,” J. A. Reel, 
Kenosha; (3) demonstration, “Some Basic Gymnastics,” C. Beck- 
told, Milwaukee; (4) ‘“P.T.A. and other Demonstrations,” Carl 
Anderson, Milton College; (5) demonstration, “Physical Educa- 
tion Takes Charge of a P.T.A. Meeting,” Frank Stangel, Mil- 
waukee; (6) Business Meeting. 

The new officers elected are: President, Mrs. Fannie Steve, 
Madison; Vice-President, C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay; Secre- 
tary, Marie Adams, West Allis; and Treasurer-Editor, Catherine 
Husak, Whitefish Bay. 

The past year has been a very busy one for our group. We 
helped entertain the Mid-West Convention last Spring. The So- 
ciety fostered twelve sectional “dinners.”’ This was the first year 
this was tried out and the total attendance of four-hundred-and- 
fifty-odd was very gratifying. We hope to double this number 
this year by inviting administrators as well as physical education 
people. 

The Society concluded its fifth year of publishing printed pam- 
phlets or bulletins to be sent to each member during the year. 
We shall try to include administrators on the mailing list for the 
coming year in the hope of acquainting them with our policies and 
objectives. 

Membership in our Society increased 33 per cent over last year, 
largely due to a reduction in dues. The annual fee is now 50 cents. 
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COLORADO 
Elizabeth C 

The three divisions of the Colorado Association held sectional 
meetings in their respective regions of the state during the 
Colorado Education Association meetings November 7, 8, 9. For 
the first time, the recently organized Western Division arranged 
a sectional meeting at which Mr. Hunn of Grand Junction spoke 
on the topic, “A Physical Education Program for Schools without 
Physical Education Departments.” This was followed by a round- 
table discussion, and mimeographed material containing descrip- 
tions of games, bibliography, etc., practical for grade school and 
high school girls, was made available. 

The annual breakfast of the Southern Division was held at 
Pueblo with about thirty-five in attendance. The afternoon sec- 
tional program of demonstrations and talks was well attended by 
many interested teachers outside the special field of health and 
physical education. This division is making a special effort to 
contact all educators. 

The sectional meeting of the Eastern Division was preceded by 
the usual get-together luncheon at Denver and the afternoon pro- 
gram was well attended. Many years ago a separate Health 
Section was organized under the C.E.A., and it was voted by the 
Physical Education Section that these two sections combine. 

IOWA 


Louis E. Hutt 


Forbes 


Reactions of general educators over the entire state to the 
demonstration and Dr. Nash’s talk before the general session of 
the State Teachers’ Association have been so favorable that there 
has been considerable talk of a state director of health and phys- 
ical education. The matter is primarily one of being able to 
secure funds, as state superintendent Agnes Samuelson has been 
ready to recommend such an appointment for some time. Miss 
Samuelson, as President of the National Education Association, 
is endeavoring to bring all educational bodies into greater unity 
during the coming year. She is especially anxious that the health 
and physical education groups participate more actively in the 
general meeting of the National Education Association. 

The past year has been one of the most fruitful for the de- 
velopment of physical education in Iowa. President Doris White 
has accomplished outstanding results. She was asked to serve 
again as president, but refused because she felt that the responsi- 
bility should be passed around among more people. 

MINNESOTA 
Harold K. Jack 

A great physical education demonstration was held by the 
physical education teachers of the Twin Cities in connection with 
the State Teachers Association meeting held the first 
November. From all reports the demonstration met 
hearty approval of the educators in attendance. 

The first issue of the Physical Education News, a five-page 
newspaper published by the State Physical Education Association, 
was distributed during the state meetings. In its pages is a 
feature article on “The New Challenge to Physical and Health 


week in 
with the 


Education” by Dr. J. Anna Norris, some articles on intramurals, 
news from the state districts, and several editorials. 

One editorial pays a fine tribute to Edgar W. Everts who until 
last September was State Director of Physical Education and who 
left the state to become Associate Professor of Physical Education 
at Boston University. Much of the success of physical education 
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in Minnesota is attributed to Mr. Everts’ splendid work. It is 
expected that a successor to Mr. Everts will be announced in the 
near future. 

Five sectional physical education meetings were held in the 
state in October. The southwestern sectional meeting was held at 
Mankato where a physical education demonstration was staged 
by the New Ulm Schools under the direction of Thos. Pfeander 
At the St. Paul sectional meeting, held at St. Paul, it was planned 
to have at least eight monthly meetings during the year. Lectures 
and demonstrations will be given at each one of these meetings. 
The Southeast Section met at Rochester. Louis Hutto, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Des Moines, Iowa, and Dr. F. H. 
Heck of the Mayo Clinic were speakers. Demonstrations in 
rhythm were given by the schools of Rochester. The Central 
Section met at St. Cloud. Miss Mabel Lee of the University of 
Nebraska was the principal speaker. 


KANSAS 


Irma Gene Nevin 


The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association plans 
to hold its next regular meeting March 27 and 28 in Wichita. It 
was decided to change the daie from that of the meeting time of 
the Council of Administration which meets in February. 

The tentative outline of the program is: Friday evening— 
General Session, social dancing and games; Saturday morning— 
breakfast meeting of the State Council, sectional meetings for 
men and women, (demonstration being considered) general 
session; Saturday noon luncheon; Saturday afternoon—round- 
table groups: public school physical educators, coaches, Y.M.C.A 
and Y.W.C.A. directors, health educators; general session. 


MISSOURI 


Muriel M. Lomax of St. Joseph reports that she has been 
instructed to organize a Crippled Children’s School as a result 
of the cooperation of the Board of Education and the Junior 
League. 

From Columbia and the University of Missouri comes the 
report that Mary R. McKee and Darwin Hindman are cooperating 
in making some fine changes in the university physical education 
programs. Miss McKee also reports on a splendid swimming 
program conducted by the Missouri Mermaids. 

Friday, October 25, was High School Day in St. Louis ac- 
cording to Blanche Higgins of Soldan High School. On the after- 
noon of this date all high schools were dismissed to attend the 
interscholastic football games and the interesting program of 
tumbling, stunts, and pyramid building staged as a preliminary 
to the games. The purpose of this day was to raise funds to help 
finance the National Physical Education meeting to be held in 
St. Louis next April. 

The State Physical Education Association met at St. Louis 
in November in connection with the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting. Plans were made to arouse the interest of Missouri 
physical education teachers in the National Convention. Speakers 
at the Physical Education Section were Dr. Jay Nash of New 
York University, and Darwin Hindman of the University of 
Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

The five districts of the Nebraska State Teachers Association 
met for the Annual State Teachers Convention on October 24-26. 
Sectional meetings in physical education were held in each of the 
five districts. 

In the First District meeting held at Lincoln, the “Philosophy 
of Athletics in Education” was presented by W. Harold Browne 
of the University of Nebraska. In the Second District, Dr. Leslie 
N. Garlough of the Municipal University of Omaha discussed 
“Scientific Hobbies that Might Act as Physical Education Moti- 
vators,” Theodore J. Ellgaard gave a folk-dance demonstration 
to the accompaniment of a harmonica, and Ted Shawn spoke on 
“The Dance in Education Today.” 
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In the Third District held at Norfolk, “Uniformity and Com- 
mon Sense in Athletic Regulations” was presented by Dr. R. L 
Hunt of Madison, South Dakota. At this meeting there was also 
a fine demonstration of tap dancing, tumbling, and stunts fol- 
lowed by a discussion of problems in girls’ athletic associations 

In the Fourth District meeting, held at Hastings, addresses 
were made by Mabel Lee, of the University of Nebraska, Coach 
McCrady of Hastings College, and W. J. Brehm of North Platte 
These talks were followed by a splendid demonstration. The 
Fifth District sessions were held at Sidney where the following 
papers were read:—‘“‘Rhythms in Physical Education,” by Muriel 
Wildman; “The G.A.A. and the Physical Education Program,” by 
Clarice Armstrong; “Lead-Up Games,” by Illma Moody; and 
“Helps and Suggestions in the Technique of Teaching Physical 
Education” by Adelaide Miller. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


oe awe Dott 
Maze L* 


The State Physical Education Association met at Bismarck on 
November 6, 7, and 8 in connection with the State Teachers 
meeting. The principal speaker was Dr. Keller, Associate Pro 
fessor of Physical Education of the University of Minnesota. A 
fine meeting and a splendid attendance made the meeting very 
much worth while. 

The state’s physical directors regret to learn that James H 
Morrison of the State Teachers College of Valley City is leaving 
to take a position as Associate Professor of Physical Education 
at the Northern Normal at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Among the personal items from the state may be mentioned 
the addition of Vivian Nelson and Dorothy Putnam to the 
physical education staff at Fargo. Dorothy Cole has returned to 
the State College at Fargo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Health and Physical Education Section of the South 
Dakota Education Association met on November 26 and 27 with 
Forrest Allen of the University of Kansas as the principal speaker 


WYOMING 


Wyoming seems to be replacing the physical education teachers 
who were released in the economy measures in 1930. This year 
the high schools in Cheyenne, Albin, Laramie, Rawlins, Casper, 
Sheridan, Midwest, and Wheatland have full-time instructors. At 
Albin a Girls’ Athletic Association has been formed that includes 
all the senior and junior high school girls. Albin is also planning 
a play day for the girls within a radius of one hundred miles. 

The Cheyenne High School girls played the University Prep 
girls in a hockey game on November 9. This is the first time 
that this has ever been done, and is of particular interest because 
these two schools, fifty miles apart, are the only ones that have 
hockey equipment in the state. 








= 
BACK COPIES WANTED 

The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
each of the following JouRNALS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION received in good condition: January and No- 
vember, 1930; January and May, 1931, and April, Septem 
ber, and October, 1935. Twenty-five cents will also be paid 
for each copy of the American Physical Education Revieu 
for December, 1925, and May and October, 1928, and all 
issues prior to 1900. 

The Association also needs copies in good condition of 
the March, 1930, and March, 1932, Research Quarterly for 
which seventy-five cents each will be paid. 

Wrap securely and mail to the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 




















HE College Physical Education Association is holding its usual 
Christmas holiday meetings in New York, December 27 and 28. 
A complete program can be obtained from Dr. H. A. Scott, the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. These meetings are held jointly 
with those of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
American Football Coaches Association, the American Student 
Health Association, and the American Track Coaches Association. 
- ee 
HE past year has seen the appointment of several new State 
Directors of Physical Education, including Dr. C. Harry Ed- 
wards of Maine, Jesse Hair of Louisiana, Miss Alice Coutts of 
Vermont, and Miss Bernice Moss of Utah. Word has just been 
received that E. A. Adams has been appointed to succeed Henry 
Detherage as State Director of Physical Education in Missouri. 





LANS are already being made for the educational ex- 

hibits at the St. Louis convention. Miss Marguerite 
Behrensmeyer, Chairman of the Educational Exhibits Com- 
mittee, requests that any member of the Association having 
any exhibit material of educational interest for the profes- 
sion should get in touch with her at the Community School, 
400 DeMun Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 











UR sister organization, the Canadian Physical Education 
Association, is publishing a very good mimeographed bulle- 
tin for its members. The October issue contains greetings from 
Dr. W. G. Anderson, and articles by Dr. A. S. Lamb, J. R. Kelly, 
Mrs. W. Vaughan, Dr. Grant Fleming, and J. J. Syme. 
x * x 
HE Southwestern Michigan Physical Education Society, under 
the leadership of Judson Hyames, is holding meetings several 
times a year to bring together the physical education teachers and 
coaches, and the superintendents and principals as well, in this 
section of the state, for discussions of problems in high school 
physical education and athletic programs. 
‘en & 
LANS are already being made for the Fourteenth Annual 
English-Scandinavian Summer School of Physical Education, 
to be held at Milner Court, Sturry, Kent. Last summer, six 
Americans and four Canadians were among the students at the 
school, and have reported enthusiastically on the experience. 
* * * 
ORD has just been received that Dr. Hiram Jones, Chief 
of the Physical Education Bureau of the New York State 
Education Department, has now been appointed Director of the 
whole Health and Physical Education Division. 
2 
EORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE announces that its Second 
Annual Physical Education Institute will be held at the Col- 
lege, December 5, 6, and The theme of this year’s institute 
will be “Re-Thinking Physical Education,’ with special emphasis 
on “Health and Physical Fitness.” 
ee & 
HI DELTA PI, national physical education sorority, at its 
annual convention in Richfield Springs last summer, voted not 
only to continue its camp for under-privileged children but to 
offer the services of the sorority to Mrs. Roosevelt in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of infantile paralysis clinics. 
x * * 
NION HIGH SCHOOL at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has pub- 
lished a Handbook of Intramural Sports—the first one that 
we have seen from a high school department. Harmon S. Jones 
is the Director of this department. 
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Women’s Athletic Conference 
Monday, December 30, 1935 
Barnard College Gymnasium—New York City 

HE Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical Educa- 

tion Association will hold a one-day conference on Women’s 

Athletics on Monday, December 30, at Barnard College, New 

York City. 

The purpose of the conference is to provide an opportunity for 
the discussion of some of the problems in teaching and administer- 
ing an athletic program for girls and women. There will also 
be a practical demonstration of some of the newer athletic games 
which are being taught in schools, colleges, and recreation centers 
at the present time. Emphasis will be put on the organization 
and presentation of material to large groups of students. 

It is hoped that teachers in all types of positions where ath- 
letic activities are a part of the girls’ program will attend this 
meeting and give support to the Section on Women’s Athletics in 
its first effort to extend the services usually found only at the 
time of a national or district convention. 

The general program for the day is as follows: 

:00 A.M.—9:30 A.M.—Registration—Barnard College Gymnasium. 

Fee—Fifty cents. 

30 A.M.—12:00—Problems in Women’s Athletics. 

Topic: Recreational Forms of Competition and the Effect on 
Schools and Colleges. 

Leader: Marjorie Hillas—Chairman of the Content Committee 
of the Women’s Athletic Section and of the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee, Teachers College, New York City. 

The speakers will include Wilhelmine Meissner, Flushing High 
School; Grace Jones, Summit High School, Summit, N. pe. 
Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, New York University; Bessie Rudd, 
Pembroke College; and others. 


tm 


00 p.mM.—5:00 P.mM.—Practical Demonstrations—Barnard Col- 

lege Gymnasium. 

Tennis—Dorothy Randle, Instructor of Tennis, New York City. 
Co-author of Tennis Organized for Group Instruction 

Golf—Emma Waterman, Physical Education Instructor, Grover 
Cleveland High School, New York City. Co-author of Golf 
for Beginning Players. 

Games for Large Classes—Wilhelmine Meissner, Physical Edu- 
cation Instructor, Flushing High School, Flushing, Long Is 
land. 

Fencing—Muriel Guggolz, of the Amateur Fencers League of 
America, New York City. 

Badméinton—Frank Hinds, Director of Recreation, Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

He will be assisted by Harry Conlan, Central Badminton Club; 
Thomas Gilpin, Jamaica Badminton Club; Mrs. A. B. Con- 
lan, and Miss Grace Carolyn, both of the Central Badminton 
Club. 

The afternoon demonstration is open to both men and women. 

The committee in charge of the conference consists of Eline von 

Borries, Marjorie Hillas, Wilhelmine Meissner, Margaret Holland, 

Louise Shutz, Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, and Helen Hazelton, 

Chairman 

: 2 * 

HE American Physical Education Association was unofficially 

represented at the International Physiological Congress in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow last summer by four of its members—Dr. 

Percy Dawson, Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Dr. Frances Hellebrandt, 

and Miss Elizabeth Brogdon. 

’ + « 

RTICLES of interest to our readers in recent issues of other 

magazines include the following: 

American Journal of Public Health, November—‘The Part 
the School Nurse Plays in the School Health Education Program,” 
E. Rood; “The Need for Health Instruction in Cleanliness,” H. 
G. Rowell. 

American Mercury, November—“The Truth About Reducing,” 
J. W. Ephraim. 

{thletic Journal, October—‘Effect of the 1935-36 Rules on 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


Established in 1890. 

Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 

Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 























SCHOOL of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Outstanding courses prepare teachers, athletic coaches and supervisors in 
camps, churches, clubs, playgrounds, and schools. 2-year certificate, 3-year 
diploma, 4-year course leading to a degree. The larger leisure of today and 
tomorrow means greater opportunities for trained leaders in Physical Educa- 
tion. Instruction in The Dance. Excellent equipment including gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor theatre. 


MARJORIE 
WEBSTER 


SCHOOLS, INC. 


Students enjoy cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capitol 


Other schools on same campus include SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART and JUNIOR COLLEGE. All sports, riding. Placement. 
10 acres. Enroll now. Write for catalog. 


ROCK CREEK PARK ESTATES 


Box E Washington, D. C. Fireproof dormitories. 











SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(Corporate Name) 
International Young Men’s Christian 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Natural Science Division—(Physical and Health Education) 
G. B. Arriecx, A.M., Director Ermer Berry, Ed.D., Ch’m. Graduate Counsel 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Exceptional 
Physical Education Library. 

COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates, degree B.S. or B.P.E. Advanced courses for col- 
lege graduates, men and women, degree M.Ed., or M.P.E. Majors in physical and health education, 
natural science, etc. Minors in academic subjects. 


Association College 


For Information Address JOHN D. BROCK, M.Ed.. Secretary 




















BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- year course in Physical Therapeutics. College gradu- 








paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


ates may complete the three-year course in two years 
if they have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and in- 
dividual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed 
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the Coaching of Basketball,” J. C. Ruby; “Accounting Procedure 
for High School and College Athletics,” E. F. Burmahln. 

California Physical Education, Health and Recreation Jour- 
nal, June—“Are Rhythmical Activities for Boys Justifiable?” H. 
H. Hindman. 

Camping Magazine, November—‘Games and Contests for 
Horseback Riding,” B. S. Mason. 

Childhood Education, November—‘New Responsibilities Set 
New Goals in Teacher Education,” W. E. Bain and G. Langdon. 

Dance Observer, November—‘Mary Wigman,” Hanya Holm. 

Education, November—‘Recent Developments in Educational 
Measurement,” D. Segel. 

Education Digest, November—“The Federal Youth Program,” 
G. D. Strayer; “Improvement in School Eye Testing,” T. H 
Eames. 

Good Health, November—‘The Bad Habit of Sacrificing 
Sleep,” H. Wharton. 

Health and Empire, September—‘“Progress in Social Hygiene, 
1914-35,” B. Blackett. 

Health 
Govern. 


Digest, November—‘College Athletics,” A. A. Mc- 
Hygeia, December 
Burke. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, November 
School Children,” W. L. Rathbun. 
Leisure, November—‘Away with the Snow,” W. B. Grover. 
Medical World, November—‘“After Football, What?” Edi- 
torial. 


Mind and Body, October—‘Was Swedish Gymnastics Dull?” 
O. Holmberg. 

National Parent-Teacher, November—‘Keeping the Normal 
Child Normal,” F. Gaw. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, November—“The 
Organization of a Program of Physical Training and Recreation 
in a New Mental Hospital,” I. W. Scherer. 

Parents’ Magazine, November—‘Can We Afford Our Public 
Schools?” W. W. Beatty. 

Red Cross Courier, November—“The Sport of Kings,” C. L 
Bryant. 
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“Tuberculosis in 


Scholastic Coach, November—‘Basketball Strategy for 1935 
36,” G. R. Edwards; “Second Wind,” P. V. Karpovich. 

School Management, November—‘How to Build a Health Li- 
brary.” 
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* * * 


NE of the most useful publications in the field of health 

education is the Health Bulletin for Teachers sent out 
monthly by the School Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Many of their other publications are also 
worthy of attention from teachers in this field. 
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Aspects of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 15) 

play the game of life on the square, then let pretenses 
be discarded and the codes and rules of the game be 
revised to conform to the desires of the mob. I have 
faith however that an enlightened public will support 
men and women who can show their communities that 
through their earnest efforts a new generation endowed 
with high ideals and ethical attitudes is a more valuable 
social asset than a generation of chiselers and mounte- 
banks. Physical education in the form of competitive 
sports has not made the contribution to good citizenship 
that it wil! make when players are coached to play the 
game according to a gentleman’s code. 


HERE is still another function of physical education 

which because of changing economic life is most es- 
sential. Physical education can be particularly helpful 
in providing a useful and enjoyable program for youth 
and adults during the free hours which will be the lot of 
all even after normal employment will again eventuate. 
There is no doubt in the mind of any economist that the 
masses of American people must be allowed to share 
reasonably in the national income before the present 
social maladjustment can even be partially rectified. This 
means the five-day week and six-hour day or even less. 
This means great masses of people untrained to meet the 
dangerous challenge of leisure time. Physical educators 
from the very nature of their work can do more to save 
the masses from the degeneracy of dissipation than any 
other group of educators in America. When men do 
little work of a toilsome or muscular variety they crave 
physical expression as an outlet for unspent energy. They 
will want a program of activity more comprehensive and 
diversified than has yet been developed. This is a chal- 
lenge of greater magnitude than you as physical educa- 
tors have yet received. In brief, you are called from the 
smugness of your traditional practices to save a nation 
from the threat of uninspired leisure time. Great moral 
values are at stake. As the statesmen, economists, and 
politicians develop a planned economy of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution, you must inaugurate and plan 
a national program of physical expression for our leisure 
hours that will be adequate, appropriate, and wholesome. 
The time for action is here. Inactivity and undirected 
choice of behavior on the part of the masses, freed from 
long hours of toil, will spell social decay and moral dis- 
integration unless they are saved from the follies of their 
own desires. Can anything be more inspiring to you, 
physical educators of America, than to feel that the fate 
of a nation lies in your hands; than to feel that it is 
within your power to avert the catastrophe of national 
physical degeneracy? You have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Let the fads and frills, if such they be, save 
the nation from the impotency and inadequacy of the 
formalities and abstractions of instruction. 


INALLY, physical education must function to develop 
normal life for a larger number of people than now 
enjoy normalcy. This obligation will necessitate a criti- 
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cal analysis of our physical education content and pro- 
gram. If we want normalcy, we must train for normalcy. 

We have thought too much in terms of competitive 
excellence instead of in terms of natural potential ex- 
cellence. We have been looking for the few boys who 
could run one hundred yards in ten seconds instead of 
attending to the thousands who could run the distance in 
eleven seconds for which speed mother nature had kindly 
endowed them. Again we have been training for the sen- 
sational, for the spectacle. Somebody must retard the 
speed of life which for centuries has been accelerating in 
each succeeding generation. Will you as educators ac- 
cept the challenge and think in terms of a world attuned 
to a normal tempo? Will you through normal instruction, 
normal methods, and normal activities save this genera- 
tion from destruction by its own excesses? Will you 
save for humanity the men and women who are dying 
prematurely of heart impairments, pneumonia, and vital 
exhaustion, or even more, will you assist in preventing 
this nation from becoming a nation of neurotics, para- 
noiacs, and lunatics? The lines of our people who pass 
into our asylums are yearly growing longer. It is within 
our power to recreate a new national life—happy, vig- 
orous, and virile. Shall we not as members of a race 
possessed of magnificent racial potentialities strive with 
unflagging enthusiasm and unfaltering courage to restore 
to a living, vibrating world that happy equilibrium which 
is so necessary to the welfare of tomorrow’s children? 
The work to which you have dedicated your lives may 
yet be truly recognized in its propet perspective as the 
foundation of our national educational structure without 


which we may build in vain our intellectual Castles in 
Spain. 





The Health of Athletes 


(Continued from Page 27) 

thought, both verbal and written, to this factor. No di- 
rect scientific study has been made on this subject. When 
there has not been a scientific study and when there is no 
prospect for such a study to be made, opinions must be 
taken into consideration. Therefore the coaches were 
asked this question: “Is the coach of the opinion that it 
is injurious to a boy’s health to play three games in one 
day, such as those in the state tournament?” Three 
hundred and twenty-seven coaches responded. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one of them, or 46 per cent, were of the 
opinion that this practice was injurious to the boy’s 
health. The reasons given were that: (1) it lowers the 
vitality; (2) the emotional pressure is too great; (3) it is 
not fair to the boys who are accustomed to playing on a 
small floor all season; and (4) it causes over-fatigue. 

One hundred and seventy-six, or 54 per cent, of the 
coaches thought the practice was not injurious to the 
boy’s health. Some of the reasons offered were that: 
(1) it is not injurious if the boys are in training; (2) the 
mental strain is greater than the physical strain; (3) 
of the six teams in finals no boys have ever been hurt; 
(4) only two teams reach the finals; (5) the mental 
strain of three-day competition is much more harmful 
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than the physical harm of a two-day tournament; (6) 
the boys are checked by a physician; (7) a boy who is 
unable to play three games is unable to play one; (8) if 
there is any injury to the players at the state tourney it 
might be due to the great amount of smoking in the 
field house. It would be well to consider the qualified 
reasons given by those coaches who thought no injury 
resulted from the three-games-a-day play. It is quite 
possible that if these reasons had not been qualified, their 
answers would not have been the same. 

In all fairness to the question as stated, most of the 
coaches who have taken teams and won state champion- 
ships stated that in their opinion none of their boys had 
been permanently injured. 

The coaches were asked to suggest any health measures 
for interscholastic athletics that they would like to see 
incorporated in their school systems. Some of the health 
suggestions made were that the schools provide (1) better 
shower lockers; (2) a school physician; (3) sanitary 
locker-rooms; (4) furnace heat; (5) a level and drained 
playground; (6) regulated temperature; (7) towels and 
soap; (8) laundry equipment; (9) better janitor work; 
(10) shorter schedules; (11) efficient warm showers; 
(12) ventilated dressing-rooms; (13) an antiseptic bath 
for “athlete’s foot”; (14) that the number of tournament 
games be reduced; (15) that the boys be in good phys- 
ical condition before the season opens. 


Summary 


1. There were 133 schools that found 303 cases of 
physical unfitness for participation in athletics. Accord- 
ing to the results of the state required medical examina- 
tion, heart ailments ranked first; deformities, second; 
underweight conditions, third; rupture, fourth; tubercu- 
losis, fifth; overweight conditions, sixth; hernia, seventh; 
and varicosity, eighth in the number of cases found unfit. 
There were 242 schools which reported that no boys were 
found to be physically unfit. 

2. Colds ranked first in illness; in fact, 82 per cent of 
all cases of illness reported were colds; measles ranked 
second, with 74 cases, or 5.5 per cent; flu ranked third, 
with 17 cases, or 1.3 per cent; one boy was out for a 
season because of the after-effects of scarlet fever. One 
high school recommended cod liver oil or halibut oil to 
combat colds. 

3. Eighteen boys were thought to have received per- 
manent ailments from interscholastic athletics. Among 
the ailments recorded were: heart trouble, six cases; knee 
thrown out of place, four cases; teeth knocked out, two 
broken bone in foot, one case; hernia, one case; 
broken shoulder, one case; dislocated shoulder, one case; 
wrenched ankle, one case; and twisted knee, one case. 

4. Coaches are divided in their opinion as to whether 
a team should play 3 games in one day in basketball 
tournaments. There were 151 who said that it was in- 
jurious and 176 who said that it was not injurious; 48 
offered no opinion. 

5. The coaches offered many valuable health sugges- 
tions; such as, better showers, a school physician, and 
better sanitation. 


cases ; 
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Importance of a Back Examination 
(Continued from Page 17) 

In an attempt to ascertain whether or not it would be 
possible by examination of the surface of the back to 
select those students likely to have weakened, stiffened, 
or other abnormal conditions of the vertebral column, 
the Department of Physical Education for Women at 
the University of California at the request of the Student 
Health Service undertook such an experiment at the 
beginning of the fall semester in 1934. During the 
routine physical examination every student who exhibited 
any observable structural deviation from the normal con- 
dition of the back was sent to a special examiner. Of 
91 students seen by this examiner (approximately 6 per 
cent of the total number of entering women), 36 were 
referred to the Student Health Service for X-ray pho- 
tography of the vertebral column. Of the 36, twenty-one 
were photographed. Those not invited for an X-ray 
examination were either older women or cases needing, 
or already receiving, medical attention. 

The findings of the special observer were confirmed by 
the X-ray findings in all but three cases. In these cases 
the deviations observed were clearly postural. In the 
eighteen others, not only were the findings of the ex- 
aminer confirmed, but in addition, the X-ray revealed 
many conditions unsuspected by the observer. The find- 
ings included twelve cases of Schmorl’s disease (an affec- 
tion of the intervertebral discs at their attachments to 
the bodies), seven cases of kyphosis, nine cases of struc- 
tural scoliosis, nine cases of wedged vertebral bodies, 
nine cases of nuclear hernia (most of them more than 
single), four cases of old epiphysitis, five cases of de- 
velopmental anomaly, including one case of a split and 
abnormally fused thoracic vertebra and one case of spina 
bifida occulta, two cases of lumbar r'bs, one case of 
lumbar exostosis, and one case of findings not in the 
vertebral column, referred for medical attention. 

In the opinion of an orthopedic surgeon with experi- 
ence in these cases, students whose vertebral columns 
show nuclear hernias or stiff kyphoses should not be 
permitted to enroll in activities such as tumbling. Sacro- 
lumbar anomalies may develop weakness under the strain 
of diving or other jars Or strains taking effect in this 
region. Vertebral columns affected with structural scoli- 
Osis are unable to accommodate normally to movement, 
jars, or strains. The degree of deformity shown by the 
X-ray photograph is often greater than the surface indi- 
cations would lead a lay observer to estimate. 


ROM this short series of cases it would seem that an 

experienced observer could select with a high degree of 
probability those cases which require special care in 
assignment to suitable forms of physical activity or 
which should have further examination before being per- 
mitted to enroll in any physical education course. 

Questions arise, however, to which the answers are not 
yet available. For instance, if the students selected ex- 


‘hibited such an array of abnormalities, what would X- 


ray photographs of a series of individuals considered 
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normal in contour and mobility of the vertebral column 
show? Can the weakness of the spine indicated by cases 
of juvenile kyphosis be attributed in part to defective 
nutrition, as might rather generally have occurred during 
the years 1917-1919 and from 1929 to the present time? 
If this could be the case, the present generation of college 
students and the classes at present in the upper grades, 
might need especial care. Can individuals with weakened 
or stiffened vertebral columns be trained by physical 
education teachers to increase the protection afforded by 
postural control, localized muscular strength, and a con- 
sciousness of the limitations imposed by the structural 
condition of the column, or should this training, if ad- 
visable at all, be confided to the orthopedic surgeon and 
trained physiotherapist? Can certain physical education 
activities be safely recommended for individuals with 
weakened or stiffened or otherwise abnormal vertebral 
columns and what activities could be included for each 
class of abnormality? 

Each thoughtful leader will have to answer these 
questions for himself at present, with such advice as he 
can obtain from qualified medical examiners. If this 
paper encourages keener observation and better protec- 
tion of children and others in physical education and 
athletic programs, its immediate purpose will have been 
served. 





Outline of Dance Objectives 


(Continued from Page 31) 
ination of the child. How does a train move—you show 
me. How many different kinds of animals did you see 
at the zoo? What kinds of toys have you at home? What 
do you know about the vikings? How do boats move 
and where do they go? How does machinery move? Who 
has been to a circus? What did you see there? How does 
an aeroplane take off and land? The approach is psycho- 
logical rather than logical. 
Specific 
1. All work under I 
Coordination) would be given with 
creative activity, such as 
a) musical pattern making—phrasing; AB, ABA, 
vising rhythms in movement and with drums. 
b) combinations of all possible movements: run and jump 


Activities. — 
(Rhythmic Training) and II (Motor 


an opportunity for 


impro- 


and fall; push swing and run under it; lift, carry, and 
throw. 
2. Dramatization of natural activities: swimming, skating. 
throwing, lifting, carrying. 
Dramatization of life around them: City Jife—trains, 


automobiles, trucks, fire engines, boats—buoys and 
cargoes, aeroplanes, machinery, building activities, traf- 
fic, transportation. Country life—ploughing, sowing 
seeds, tractors, harvesting, farm animals, bees, etc. 
Dramatization of animal life—can be carried on to zoo or 
jungle idea. 
Dramatization of toys, puppets (all possible kinds )—can 
be carried on into toy shop or puppet show idea. 
Dramatization of circus—clowns, animals, animal trainers, 
acrobats, tight-rope walkers, jugglers, etc. 
Dramatization of characterization of people in books— 
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giants, goblins, witches, gnomes, ghosts, dwarfs, scare- 
crows, knights, pirates, vikings, etc. 

Dramatization of idea of fire, storm, battle, shipwreck, 
worship, fear, triumph, conflict. 

Dramatization of poems, nursery rhymes. 
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Goals Across the Sea 


(Continued from Page 23) 

It is natural that English sports with their expensive 
demands on the individual for uniforms and trips (in the 
absence of benevolent alumni associations) attract only 
those with a love of the game and rather unflinching 
pocketbooks. So stars as a rule have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the need to jump at professional contracts. Their 
sporting future as graduates may consist merely of play- 
ing with amateur clubs or returning to help the captain 
prime a squad for an important match. Or they may get 
their future fun merely by playing cricket on the village 
green with assorted neighbors. 





The English Lacrosse Team in America 


My best chance to contrast American and English 
sporting attitudes came during the American trip of the 
Oxford-Cambridge lacrosse team in 1930, when we visited 
fifteen American institutions. The trip brought clashes 
of English and American ideas every day. 

Lacrosse furnished a good test. It is rough enough to 
satisfy the American gridder’s craving for action in the 
off-season and, at its best, requires the finesse that an 
Englishman delights in. 

There were three Americans on our team who had 
played lacrosse in the United States before—Al Corn- 
sweet, captain of the Brown football and lacrosse teams 
in 1928; Malcolm MacIntyre, Yale lacrosse leader the 
same year; and L. H. Farinholt, member of the American 
Olympic team at Amsterdam. 

Our American players knew what the going would be 
like. The Englishmen had to make an adjustment like 
the one which we had faced at Oxford some months be- 
fore. Only they had to make it more quickly if we were 
going to win any games in a four-week schedule. 

We could see their bewildered reaction to a new, 
serious fierce-game attitude. After we landed from the 
Berengaria in New York, every detail in arrangements 
was complete until sailing—certainly unlike the graceful 
confusion on a trip in England. We rushed to Phila- 
delphia to start training at Franklin Field. We scrim- 
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maged by the hour while professional experts diagnosed 
our weaknesses and scouts covered the opposition. 

All this business-like drive was new to our squad of 
Englishmen. 


The first game, a sudden reverse, snapped the squad 
out of the daze. St. Johns, consistent contender for na- 
tional lacrosse honors, smashed to a 7-2 triumph at 
Washington. In rhythmic formations Bob Pool, All- 
American attack man, repeatedly broke for the goal be- 
hind blocking that dismayed our guards. 


English lacrosse, like most of their games, is more 
open, stressing the work of the individual at the expense 
of team-play and their rules allow much less physical 
contact. In those days of association with an English 
outfit on American soil, I saw their resourcefulness in 
emergencies that sport creates. Their comeback in new 
surroundings after the first defeat showed striking 
stamina. After the opening experience in American tactics 
the transformation was quick. It was another team that 
smothered Washington College, 18 to 0; that surprised 
Navy, 5 to 4; and that marched through the remainder 
of the fifteen-game tour with a one-point loss to Penn- 
sylvania and a tie with Cornell the only other flaws. 

But the Englishman is an individualist—it always 
shows in his games. More of our scoring plays could be 
traced to clever shots or broken field runs than to any 
science that the mentors instilled. 


English athletes claim a tradition of sportsmanship. 
Their politeness is evident from the stands, more obvious 
on the field. They even may pause to apologize for a 
rough play. Unprovoked an English team will not play 
an essentially rugged game—even against a bitter rival. 
A fight-talk seldom stirs their complacency. It takes a 
disturbing incident of the game or a baffling situation like 
this American trip to sound the battle-cry, to bring their 
determination out of the camouflage of reticence. 

And so in England most games are comparatively 
peaceful—even lacrosse! At games the English lack of 
organized cheering seems to make a vast organized gloom. 
Occasionally an especially spirited spectator will actually 
shout out: “Well played, sir!’ Such passionate praise is 
sprinkled alike on one’s favored team and one’s oppo- 
nents. Thus one is reminded of the saying: “An English- 
man looks on opposition as a form of cooperation.” 





Health and Social Security 


(Continued from Page 6) 

the aid of the pioneers who through voluntary effort have 
demonstrated the need and challenged the conscience of 
the community. Social security means not only an ade- 
quate economic basis for life but also the means of 
healthy, normal physical and mental growth and develop- 
ment. If we can provide such a basis for life in this 
country, we shall best promote those qualities of citizen- 
ship which are the only sure basis of national welfare 
and personal well-being. 
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The Teachers’ Part in a Program 


(Continued from Page 28) 

work, and toward health measures is upon the teacher. 
This usually involves work with the parents. A wise 
teacher can lead a child to submit calmly to a Schick treat- 
ment. The same child may scream and fight if accom- 
panied by the mother. Right attitudes toward hospitals 
are highly desirable. A visit to one, planned and con- 
ducted by the teacher, is apt to give children a much 
better impression than they would derive in the case of an 
emergency visit. Children learn to take as a matter 
of course segregation in the classroom because of colds. 
Some parents resent the practice. The schools often have 
to educate parents to accept the routine of exclusion from 
school of sick children and children who have been ex- 
posed to contagious diseases and to the routine of secur- 
ing permission from health authorities for admission to 
school. The teacher must not forget the fundamental 
attitude—the desire to be in good physical condition and 
the desire to have defects corrected. She must be so skill- 
ful, however, in developing these fundamental attitudes 
that she will not lead the children to become overly 
health conscious. 


HE teacher must keep informed on matters pertaining 

to health. She must present correct health information 
and use a correct health vocabulary. She can do much 
to dispel health superstitions. 

The classroom teacher needs a fund of knowledge of 
children’s physical condition. She needs the ability to 
recognize each child’s variations from normal in order 
to interpret their social and emotional behavior. This is 
especially true of the teacher of nursery, kindergarten, 
and primary children. The mortality rate is highest for 
children of these groups. They are groups in which con- 
tagious and infectious diseases produce the greatest phys- 
ical impairments. Children of these groups are less able 
to recognize in themselves symptoms of illness and fatigue. 
Most teachers realize that when a very active, robust 
child is listless and unusually quiet, something is wrong. 
When the quiet, retiring youngster becomes garrulous and 
obstreperous, the teacher senses danger. These indica- 
tions of variations from normal health and behavior are 
fairly easy to detect. There are many degrees and com- 
binations of symptoms of variance from normal which are 
far more difficult to detect but which may point to an 
abnormal condition. The teacher’s power of observation 
may serve as a decided check in the spread of children’s 
diseases and colds. 


HERE is another function of the teacher which is 
becoming increasingly important as research is carried 
on. It is the interpretation of children’s mental behavior 
in the light of their physical development. Research 
workers are steadily piling up evidence of relationships 
between the mental and physical nature of children. Or- 
ton’s study of dominance and its relation to reading is 
full of implications for the teacher of reading.? Dear- 
2Samuel T. Orton, M.D., ‘‘Word-Blindness in School Children,” 


Studies in Medicine (University of Iowa, Vol. 2, No. 5. First Series 
No. 100, September, 1925). 
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born’s study of ocular and manual dominance is equally 
interesting.* Cattell studied dentition to discover its use- 
fulness as a measure of maturity.* Goll studied the value 
of the number of permanent teeth for predicting promo- 
tion in first grade.° Serven tried to determine the rela- 
tionship of height, weight, and educational achievement 
of school children.® A study of the influence of physical 
defects upon intelligence and achievement was carried on 
by Westenberger.’ Dawson conducted a study which 
showed that children develop an ability to articulate dur- 
ing the entire period of school life. He wrote: 


“These results show that pupils have not mastered all the 
skills connected with articulation when they enter school. 
.. . Prior to the beginning of their school life they acquire 
the talking adaptation; that is, they learn to use the organs 
of speech in articulating sounds but skillful use of these 
organs remains to be developed. . . . The greatest and most 
sudden increase is found between the first and second 
grades.” * 


Research workers are engaged in studying the relation 
of interpupillary distance to the reading achievement of 
young children. The findings of many such studies are 
not conclusive but teachers cannot afford to be unin- 
formed concerning them. Interest in the teaching-learning 
process as well as interest in children’s health should lead 
teachers to familiarize themselves with research trends 
and findings. 


ERVICE of the type which has been discussed demands 
S skillful, well-prepared, conscientious, and profession- 
ally minded teachers. There are no phases of teaching 
for which such inadequate preparation is given. Teachers 
should have a scientific preparation in health education. 
They need an intimate knowledge of health and welfare 
agencies. They need training to acquire the ability to 
detect signs of approaching illness, of malnutrition, im- 
paired growth and of fatigue—physical, motor, mental, 
and emotional. Preparation for teaching should include 
the techniques of home visitation. It should include also 
training in the use of such tools and equipment as the 
tongue depressor, clinical thermometer, and first-aid ma- 
terials. One of the most effective means of helping the 
teachers with their part in a city health program is the 
provision for frequent contacts with the city health ad- 
ministrators so that the teachers may understand the goals 
and policies of the department. 


3 Walter F. Dearborn, Ocular and Manual Dominance in Dyslexia, 
Paper read before the American Physical Education Association, Sep- 
tember 16, 1931. 


4 Psyche Cattell, Dentition as a Measure of Maturity, Harvard 
Monographs in Education, No. 9, 1928. 


5 Reinhold Weimar Goll, The Value of Chronological Age, Mental 
Age, Number of Permanent Teeth, and Kindergarten Training for Pre- 
dicting Promotion in First Grade. Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1930. 


6 Edward J. Serven, The Relationship of Height and Weight and 
Educational Achievement of School Children, Unpublished Master of 
Arts thesis, New York University, 1931. 


7 Edward J. Westenberger, A Study of the Influence of Physical 
Defects upon Intelligence and Achievement, Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. 2, No. 9. The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. The Catholic Education Press, 1927. 


8 L. C. Dawson, ‘‘A Study of the Development of the Rate of Articu- 
lation,’ Elementary School Journal, X XIX (April, 1929), 610-615. 
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Olympic Preparations in Germany 


(Continued from Page 10) 

of eleven days, for the opening ceremonies of the Games. 

All in all, Germany is well prepared to be an Olympic 
host. Everything will be done to guarantee a fair and 
smooth running of the Games so that participants as well 
as spectators will leave with everlasting impressions of 
the mightiest spectacle ever witnessed in the realm of 
sport. 





Preparation for the Profession 


(Continued from Page 13) 
activities; and (5) philosophy includes religion, philoso- 
phy, and character training. 

Most undergraduates, of course, must follow the cur- 
riculum that is set forth by the college authorities. Non- 
conformists are dealt with sternly. Each individual, how- 
ever, should seek to take advantage of elective courses to 
broaden and enrich his experiences along each of these 
five main lines. He should also attempt intelligently to 
apply the material learned in individual isolated courses 
to the experiences of life. In the light of contemporary 
emphases one seems justified in hoping that in the next 
few years the faculties in some colleges will mobilize the 
courage to break with tradition in regard to college cur- 
riculums. When that time comes it is probable that sub- 
ject matter may be learned in terms of the way it will 
actually function in human experience. 

Summary.— In this paper it has been pointed out that 
many of the problems connected with the professional 
preparation of teachers concern (1) the philosophy and 
nature of physical education; (2) the job of the physical 
education teacher; and (3) the teacher-preparation cur- 
riculum. 

The social philosophy which is dominant in America 
indicates that the majority of citizens want a democratic 
form of society. The most widely accepted philosophy of 
education emphasizes learning through self-directed pupil 
activity. Physical education should be conceived of as 
being primarily an educational and recreational procedure 
and not a therapeutic procedure. 

Studies of the jobs of physical education teachers show 
that they are usually required to teach one or more aca- 
demic subjects in addition to physical education during 
their first few years of teaching experience. Social studies 
and general science are the two academic subjects most 
frequently taught. These facts combined with what is 
known of social trends indicate that prospective teachers 
of physical education should not specialize narrowly in 
their professional training. 

The two types of administrative organization com- 
monly used in schools are the empirical and functional 
types. It seems clear that the functional type is the 
better under most conditions. Prospective teachers should 
be familiar with the characteristics of both types so that 
they will be qualified to render the best professional serv- 
ice which is possible under either form of administration. 

The curriculum for the preparation of physical edu- 
cation teachers should likewise be organized on a func- 
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tional basis. This means that subject matter should be 
learned by students in terms of the main lines of human 
experience. These main lines of human experience may 
be designated as (1) human relations, (2) art, (3) nature 
of the world, (4) physical recreations, (5) philosophy. 


Let’s Shift from .the Shift 


(Continued from Page 35) 

players, they are the ones best suited to take center-net 
position. Notice that.this is the only “‘out-of-position” guard- 
ing that Players 6 and 8 are called upon to do. Player 4 
covers for 6 or Player 5 covers for 8, Player 1 again covering 
for 4 or 3 for 5. Notice that this is the only service in which 
as many as three players in addition to the server guard “out 
of position.” 





Summary ; 

1. “Spot” play makes a specialized technique possible 
in volleyball, as in all other major sports. 

2. During the entire match, players guard their “home” 
area for the majority of the service periods taken by 
their own team. 

a) During the service of Players 1-2-3, all players are 
guarding in “home” area. 

6) During the entire match, center-back is guarding 
her “home” area, a particularly vulnerable one. 

c) During all but her service period, center-net, also 
holding a difficult position, is guarding her own area. 

d) Likewise, Player 6 (or 8) is covering her own posi- 
tion except during her service. 

e) Only Player 1 (or 3) plays out of position three 
times, and this is in the same neighboring area each time. 

f) Only Players 3 and 4 (or 5) play out of position 
twice. 

3. No player covers more than one area beside her 
own, and this is a neighboring one. 

4. During but one play are as many as three players 
required to go to another area and thus confusion ts at 
a minimum. 

5. All players guard in “home” area during all of op- 
ponents’ serves. 

6. The moves, in taking a “substitute guard” position, 
are all forward, with the exception of Player 6 to center- 
net, and are, therefore, most simple. 

7. The use of the entire length of the service line rather 
than the right corner simplifies moves to service. 
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Body Mechanics in the Study and Treatment of Disease. 
Joel E. Goldthwait, Lloyd T. Brown, Loring T. Swaim, and 
John G. Kuhns. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1935) 
281 pages. $4.00. 

The relation between the carriage of the body, with its effects 
on the positions of the internal organs, and the health of the in- 
dividual is ably discussed in this book. The application of sound 
principles of body mechanics to the treatment of chronic condi- 
tions is especially stressed. A very comprehensive bibliography on 
the subject will be helpful to doctors and to teachers of corrective 
classes. A noteworthy feature of the book is the excellent type 
used in printing it. 


Organizations for Youth: Leisure Time and Character Build- 
ing Procedures. Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hartshorne 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935) 359 pages. 
$2.75. 

This volume is a valuable compilation of information concern- 
ing the character-building activities of forty organizations which 
have programs for young people. For each of these organizations 
accurate material is given concerning its history and growth, 
program and procedure, philosophy and method, motivation and 
rewards, and evidences of success. Critical evaluation of the pro- 
grams is not attempted, the purpose of the volume being to give a 
fairly comprehensive view of programs now in existence, with the 
hope that thereby cooperation between these organizations, and 
public understanding of their programs, may be furthered. Phys- 
ical education teachers and administrators interested in character- 
building programs will find here useful information on the organi- 
zations in the field. 


Indoor Games and Fun. Sid G. Hedges (Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1935) 102 pp. $1.25. 

Indoor Games and Fun is a companion volume to the author’s 
earlier games books, Indoor and Community Games, and Out- 
door and Community Games, and contains a collection of quiet 
and boisterous games for parties, plans for a number of types of 
party, directions for club games such as billiards and table tennis, 
and a chapter on simple magic stunts. The book is written by an 
Englishman, and describes many amusements 
familiar to this country. 


which are un- 


Mental Health, Its Principles and Practice. Frank E. Howard 
and Frederick L. Patry. (New York: Harper and Bros.) 551 
pages. $3.50. 

This book contains a practical discussion of the practices and 
principles of mental health which will help the educator to a 
better understanding of personality development. The hygienic im- 
plications of family relations and of childhood and youth are 
carefully discussed, and the emotions and sex are given special 
consideration. The physical educator who wishes to take full 
advantage of the mental health possibilities of the activity pro- 
gram will find here some very helpful material. 

An Introduction to Human Anatomy. 
(Philadelphia: W. 


$2.50. 


Clyde Marshall, M.D. 
B. Saunders Company, 1935) 385 pages. 


Realizing the value of a knowledge of anatomy in relation to 
life, Dr. Marshall presents this elementary textbook using an ap- 
proach which will be well received by students. Sufficient histol- 
ogy and embryology are considered to give the necessary back- 
ground for the study of gross anatomy. Brief accounts of the 


functional activities of the different organs, and of related prob- 
lems of practical interest are included. The text is copiously and 
excellently illustrated. 
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A Textbook of General Bacteriology. Edwin O. Jordan. (Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935) Eleventh edition, reset. 
825 pp. $6.00. 


A Textbook of Bacteriology. Thurman B. Rice. (Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders Co., 1935) 551 pages. $5.00. 

Bacteriology is a subject of interest to all health educators, 
and a general information in this subject is an important part 
of their professional equipment. These two books are among the 
most up-to-date publications in this field. 


Official Basketball Guide. Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section, A.P.E.A. (New York 
American Sports Publishing Company, 1935) 92 pages, two 
inserts. 25 cents. 

The annual handbook of the Sub-Committee on Basketball 
contains some unusually helpful material on this game, including 
articles on technique, interpretations of debatable rules, and sug- 
gestions on coaching and officiating. An illustrated technique 
chart and detachable handbook of official playing rules are in- 
cluded. There are also valuable sections on the Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F., and on the National Officials’ Rating Committee of the 
Women’s Athletic Section. 


The Anatomy of the Nervous System. Stephen Walter Ran- 
son. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935) 501 pages. $6.50. 
Emphasis is given to the developmental and functional aspects 

of neurology in this fifth edition of a standard text. The excellent 

illustrations help greatly in giving a clear understanding of the 
subject. 
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bruster and J. Sieg. 4:23. 
Sailing: A Sport for Kings and Vagabonds 
Part II. Frederick Rand Rogers. 1:7 


ARMBRUSTER, David A. (and Jack Sieg) 
Dolphin Breast Stroke. 4:23 


ARMSTRONG, D. B. 
Can It Now Be Told? 6:5 


ss. the Country with 4, 3 mage 
sas 40; a+ “4 1: 3236; 6 : 


8:46: oA re 10: 


ATHLETICS — Men 

Sports) 

All-Round Athletic 
Clevett. 3:48 
Amateur Officials 
W. K. Streit. 7:19 

The Health of High School Athletes Ww. W. 
Patty with P. J. Van Horn. 10:26 


Future. Guy 
of the Eastern District 


Asso 


) 


(See also Individual 


Championship. Melvin A 


Association (Editorial) 


Methods in ze aching Basketball Skills. H. C. 
Carlson. 9:37 

Objective Study of Boxing. Joseph Skiba 
10:32. 

Soccer—A Universal Game. Howard R. De 


Nike. 8:26 

Some Studies in the Sculpture of 
R. T. McKenzie. 7:9 

Teaching Technique in Football. J 
erland. 7:32 


ATHLETICS—Women and Girls 
Games; Individual Sports) 
All-Round Athletic Championship. 

Clevett. 3:48 


Athletes 


B. Suth- 


(See also 


Melvin A. 


Continued Story of Speedball Helen M 
Barton. 7:40. 
The Game of Ice Hockey. Harriet M. 


Brown. 1:28. 
Growth of Soccer for 
Laura Huelster. 7:39. 
The Increasing Popularity of Lacrosse for 
Girls. Martha Gable. 9:31. 


Girls and Women 


Lead-Up Games to Field Hockey. J. Dyer, 
R. White, and E. Adair. 7:38 
Let’s Shift from the Shift. Ruth Bass 


10:24. 
Shiftine Zone Defense for Two-Court Basket- 
re Margaret Powell and Fay Langford 
26. 
Vv IB. Trends in 
Williamson. 2: 
Use of dy Skill Tests for Girls and 
Women. Helen A. Moser. 3:53 
Volleyball, A Team Game for 
School Groups. Jeannette Saurborn. 2:44 


—— etic Activities. Irene 


Second 


Mixed High 


Page 
No 6, June; No 7, 


AURNHAMMER, Walter L. 


Physical Education Goes Hollywood. 3:18 


BALL, Berenice Mueller 
*“Hard-To-Do” Relays in Rhythm. 2:45 


BARDWELL, R. W. 
What I Expect of a 
Education. 7:16 


BARTON, Helen M. 
Continued Story of Speedball. 7:40 


BASS, Ruth. 
Let’s Shift 


BASSETT, Robert E. 
Crossball 1:38. 


BAUER, Lucile 


Japanese Dances for Children. 5:17 


BEHRENSMEYER, Marguerite 
Touch Football. 7:45 


BENDER, James F. 
What the Physical Education Instructor Can 
Do for the Stuttering Student. 6:16 


BERGSTROM, Charlotte 
Health Teaching of Posture 3:51 


BERNHARD, Frederica 
The Fencers’ Caddy. 9:42 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Teacher of Physical 


Shift. 10:34 
(and Wilbur J. Fisher) 


from the 


1:56; 2:64; 3:80; 4:64; 5:64; 6:64; 7:64 
8:64; 9:64; 10:60 
BOVARD, John F. 
Some Trends in Teacher-Training Curricula 
4:3. 


BRIGHT, E. A. (and C. L. Lowman) 
Hydrogymnastics from the Physical Edu 
tion Standpoint. 4:8 


BROWN, Harriet M. 
The Game of Ice Hockey 1:28 


BROWN, James M. 
Boxing Drill. 4:44 


BROWNE, Mary K. 


How I Instruct My Tennis Classes; and 
3attle Board Tennis. 6:27 
BROWNELL, C. L. 
Influence of School Training on Leisure 
Time Activities. 6:12 


BURDEN, Nelson J. 








Aspects of College Hygiene. 2:12 
CAMPING 

hi Delta Pi Fraternity Provides Healtt 

Work at Camp for Unde Lo H 


Doris Rall. 1 


CARLSON, H. C. 
Methods in Teaching Basketball 


CASSIDY, Rosalind 


Physical Education Trends and 
236. 


Skills. 9 


Progress 
I “Treads in Physical Education T 
2:14 


CHAYER, Mary Ella 
The Nurse and the 
9:8 
CLELAND, P. S. 
The Recreational Program in 
tution. 9:18 


CLEVETT, Melvin A. 
An All-Round Athletic Champion 


COLEMAN, Caroline W. 
Archery as a Phy l 


ysical 
5:32. 


School He 


ilt Pr jran 


Education Activity 


COLEMAN, Mary C. 


Physical Education in Our Schools Tom« 
row. 4:6. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Committee Report on Life Me sl 


4237. 


In Memoriam—Carl Ziegler »:29 


Number, No. 1, Jan.; No. 2, Feb.; No. 3, Mar.; No. 4, 


April; No May 
Sept.; No. 8, Oct.;: No. 9, Nov.; No. 10, De 

In _Memoriam Dr. Clyde E ] 
E. Fred Moller. 4:37. 


Ehinger an 


: A 
Report of Honor Award Committee, and 

Recipients of Honor Awards, 1935. 9:24 
Report of the Necrology Committee 6:41 


Report on Educational Films 6:52 


Comet Rucrion, Equipment 

ne are of Arch Ex ymen l d 

i S hler, 2130 ery juipment. W ] 
poe Caddy Frederica Bernard 

Indoor Archery 

., art. 8:44, 

New Features in 
A. Hagen. 6:20 


CONVENTIONS and CONFERENCES 
a al District Convention Program 3:29 
_ A - gig Mnivereacy Convention (Na 
Golden Anniversary 
of Meetings. 6:31 
Joint Southwest District and California Sta 
Association Convention Program. 4:39 


Mid-West District 


Equipment. Natalie Reicl 


Gymnasium Planning. G 


Convention—Summaries 


Convention Prograr 


3:35 


= West Society of Directors of PI ysical 
~ducation ‘olleg f , 7 
ae for College Women Meeting 
National Convention Program. 4:31 

New Frontiers for Recreation 


-Report of Na 
Congress. 10:20 
Association 


tional Recreation 
Northwest District 

Program. 2:42 
The  Pittsbur a 

gh Convention (Ed é 

e ‘ditorial) 

Strong Hinman. 1:18. y 
Southern District Convention Pri 


Convention 


gram 


CRANOR, Katherine (with Nell Dearmont) 
Shoes in Relation to Child: en’s Feet. 1:20 


DANCE 
Contemporary Exy 
bara Page. 4:11 
ITIB. Correctives through the Dance. Mar 
garet Jewell. 2:18 = 
Correlating Drama, Music 
White. 7:22 
Dance Preparations 
ginia Stewart. 10:24 
Folk Dance 


nents of the Dance. Bar- 


and Dance. Emily 


1936 Olympics. Vir 


“Hard Frolic Myra I. Wade 4:43 
4 Boose in Rhythn Berenice 

Japanese Dances for Children. Lucile Bauer 

Methods in Teaching Creative Dancing 


Geneva Watson 8:50 
Mixer Dances H D. Edgren 9:48 
Outline of Objectives and Materials 
Activities for 
White. 10:29 
V. Present Trends in the 
acter, Folk, and Tay 
Kozman. 2:19 


Teaching 


Children Emily 


Dancing. Hilda Clute 


Survey of the Social Dance in America. Lu 


cile Marsh 9:34 


IITA Trends in the Teaching of Dar 
Margaret Jewell. 2:17 

I\ The Use of Percussion Instruments it 
Dance Accompaniment. Tina Flad« 19 


DANFORD, H. G. 
\dministrative Set-Up in Community Re 
reatior :24 


DAVIS, Charles W. 





Dramatic Acti es of e Rerkele ( 
nia, Recreation Department 
DAVIS, Sarah 
The Importance of a Back Examination Be 
fore Participation in Activity 10:17 
DAWSON, a? 
Tanesville is nsin. Intra 1 Cas 


1:36 


DEARMONT, Nell (with Katherine Cranor 


S es in Relati t Children’s I 


DE AVER, G. G. 
Athletic Injuries \ Discussior f M 
DEMONSTRATIONS and Promotion Plan 
Amer n Ed ation Week ) 
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Dramatic Activities of the Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Recreation Department. Charles W. 
Davis. 3:13. 

a Pyramids. E. J. Fritz. saa. 

Gym Exhibition, Oak Park and ’*. Forest 


Township High School. H. M. Scott. 5:40. 
Lehighton Gym Team. 6:30. 
Physical Education Demonstration. Jo John- 


ston. 726. 
Physical , Demonstrations at Pitts- 
burgh. C. W. Nethaway. 8:3. 
Physical Education Goes Hollywood. Walter 


2 


L. Aurnhammer. 3:18. 


Posture Weeks Still Work. Edythe Saylor. 
8 332. 
The Pow Wow. Thora Ludvickson. 9:32. 
A State-Wide Rural School Play Day Pro- 
gram. George F. Hendricks. 1:19. 
DE NIKE, Howard R. 
Soccer—A Universal Game. 8:26. 


—— G. Kindred (with Walter J. Siem- 


The , ore of Body Mechanics in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. 3:10. 


DOMVILLE-FIFE, C. 
Savage Wrestlers of cg ‘Black Sudan. 6:10. 


DREW, Gwendolyn. 
Paddle Badminton. 4:42 


DRIFTMIER, Erna ; ; 7 
Reassembling the Educational System. 3:7. 
DYER, Joanna (and Ruth White and Ellen 
Adair) 
Lead-Up Games to Field Hockey. 7:38. 


EDGREN, H. D. 


A Demonstration of Co-Recreational Fun 


10:38. 
Mixer Dances. 9:48 
ee ee 
er 3536: 42365 55243 62183. 7218; 
ret 9:20; 10:18. 


EGINTON, Daniel P. 
Progressive Principles of 
7 :28. 
EVANS, Ruth ; 
Effective Supervision § in 
8:22. 
FENSTEMACHER, William R. 
Home Duck Pin Bowling. 1:36. 


FERGUSON, Ernest V., Jr. 


Townsend Ball. 5:40. 


FISHER, George J. 


The American Posture 


FISHER, Wilber J. (with Robert E. Bassett) 
Crossball. 1:: 


FLADE, Tina 


Health Education. 


Public Schools. 


League. 8:16 


IV. The Use of Percussion Instruments in 
Dance Accompaniment. 2:19. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES a 
Dance Preparations _ 1936 Olympics. Vir 


ginia Stewart. 10: 


Goals Across the oa Lucien Giddens 
10: o2. 

Health Education in Elementary and Sec 
ondary Schools of Sweden. H. F. Kil- 
ander. 7:24. 

Japanese Dances for Children. Lucile Bauer. 


> S34 
Olympic Preparations in Germany. 10:7 


Relay Races from Japan. Ruth Weythman. 
8:34. 

Savage Wrestlers of the Black Sudan. C. M. 
Domville-Fife. 6:10 

Turku Physical Education Festival. Clara 
Stocker. 2:10. 

FORSYTHE, Warren E. 
Things to Emphasize in Personal Health 


Teaching. 5:14 


FRITZ, E. J. 
Exhibition Pyramids. 2:32. 
GABLE, Martha 
The Increasing 
Girls. 9:31. 


GAMES, General and Social 
Circle Pole Ball. L. Maude Norris. 10:38 
Crossball. Robert E. Bassett and Wilbur J. 
Fisher. 1:38 
Demonstration of Co-Recreational Fun. H 
D. Edgren. 10: 


Popularity of Lacrosse for 


Fools’ Gold. Svases C. Woolley. 10:40 
Gym nasium Soccer Roger Gray. 4:42. 
“Hard-to Do” * Relays in Rhythm. Berenice 


M. Ball 745 
Home Duck ‘Pin Bowling. 
stemacher. 1:36 


William R. Fen 


Lead-Up Games to Field Hockey. J. Dyer, 


R. White, E. Adair. 7:38. 
Paddle Badminton. Gwendolyn Drew. 4:42. 
er _ nee from Japan. Ruth Weythman. 


Pit ‘Baseball. B. 
Touch Football. 


E. Wiggins. 7:44. 
Marguerite Behrensmeyer. 


7 245. 
Townsend Ball. E. V 
GARRISON, Jessie 

Suggestive Social Hour for State Congress 

of Parents and Teachers. 4:28. 


GATES, Edith M. 
Women’s Division, 
GIDDENS, Lucien 


Goals Across the Sea. 10:22 


GRAY, Roger 


Gymnasium Soccer. 


Ferguson, Jr. 5:40. 


N.A.A.F. in 1935. 4:27 


4:42. 
GROSSMAN, Luther D. 


Aids to a Popular College Program. 2:36. 


GYMNASTICS and Apparatus Work 
Climbing Exercises on Apparatus. H. C. 
Reuter. 8:36. 
Exhibition Pyramids. E. J. Fritz. 2:32. 
Judging and Evaluating of pic Ap 
paratus or Gymnastic Exercises. Leopold 
F. Zwarg. 1:23. 


HAGEN, George A. 
New Features in Gymnasium Planning—A 
Description of the Wakefield, Michigan, 

Facilities. 6:20. 


HALSEY, Elizabeth 
Employment Trends in Physical 
5:16. 
HAMMOND, Florence 
Integration in Health 
mary Grades. 3:26. 


HAWKINS, Dorothy F. 


Education 


Education for Pri 


Practical Elementary School Program of 
Physical Education in Operation. 7:26. 
HEALTH 


Child Health and Social Security 
F. Lenroot. 10: 


Katharine 


Food, Nutrition, aoa Health. E. V. McCol- 
lum. 7:6. 

Health of High School Athletes. Ww. W 
Patty and P. J an Horn. 10:26. 


The Nurse and the School Health Program 
Mary Ella Chayer. 9:8. 

Shoes in Relation to Children’s 
Dearmont and Katherine Cranor 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Can It Now Be Told? D 
6:5. 

Demonstration 
tion. A. M. 

Health Education in 
ondary Schools of 
ander. 7:24. 

Integration in Health Education for Primary 
Grades. Florence 3 


Feet. Nell 
1:20. 


B. Armstrong 


Lessons in Health Instruc 
Kerr. 1:16 
Elementary and Sec 


Sweden H. F. Kil 


Hammond. 3:26 

Physical Education a Potent Factor in Rac« 
Betterment. Emory Sink. 1:12 

The Place of Safety Education in ‘the School 
Health and Physical Education Program 
Herbert J. Stack. 3:3 

Progressive Principles of Health 
Daniel P. Eginton. 7:28. 

School Health Education on the Job. 
Whitney. 8: 

The Teachers’ 


Education 


Anne 


3 
Part in a City 
gram. Iva A. Mercer. 10:28. 
Things to Emphasize in Personal 
Teaching. W. E. Forsythe. 5:14 


HENDERSON, Edwin B. 
Problems and Progress in Health 
cal Education Among Colored 
6:9. 


HENDRICKS, George F. 
Correction through Cooperation. 5:34 
A State-Wide Rural School Play Day Pro 
gram. 1:19. 


HINMAN, Strong 
Cogwheels. 5:26 
The Pittsburgh Convention (Editorial). 1:18 


HISTORICAL, and Other Associations. 
The American Posture League. George J 


Health Pro- 
Health 


and Physi 
Americans 


Fisher, M.D. 8:16. 

Eighth Health Education Conference of 
American Child Health Association. Ethel 
Perrin. 7:21. 

New Frontiers for Recreation—The 21st Na- 
tional Recreation Congress Reviewed. 
10:20. 

Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. in 1935. Edith 


Gates. 4:27 
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HOLDEN, L. F. 
Intramural Programs for High 
HOLM, Ingrid 
American Physical 
pressions. 6:14. 


HOW WE DO IT 
Activity Record Card 
2:44 


School. 8:42. 


Education—Some_ Im- 


Robert E. Lindwall. 

Boxing Drill. James M. Brown. 

Circle Pole Ball. L. 

Crossball. Robert E. 
Fisher. 1:38. 

Demonstration of Co Recreational Fun. H. 
D. Edgren. 10: 


4:44. 
Maude Norris. 10:38. 
Bassett and Wilbur J. 


Device for Teaching Positions in Team 
Games to Junior High School Girls. Jean- 
nette Saurborn. 9:49 

Folk Dance Frolic. Myra I. Wade. 4:43. 

Fools’ Gold. Spencer C. Woolley. 10:40. 


Gym Exhibition, Oak Park and River Forest 


. Township High School. H. M. Scott. 5:40. 
Gymnasium Soccer. Roger Gray. 4:42. 
“Hard to-Do” Relays in Rhythm. Berenice 


Ball. 245. 
Home O dat Pin Bowling. 
stemacher. 1:36 
Intramural Program for High 
Ruth M. Luther. 10:38. 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Intramural Set-up. Pat 
Dawson. 1:36. 
Mixer Dances. H. D 


William R. Fen- 


Schox yl Girls. 


Edgren. 9:48. 


Newport Harbor’s Swimming Project. Ralph 
K. Reed. 9:48. 

Ohio A.A.U Sports Rodeo W. K. Streit. 
8:48. 

Paddle Badminton. Gwendolyn Drew. 4:42. 

Phi Delta Pi Fraternity Provides Health 


Work at 


Doris Rall. 
Soccer- Baseball SB. E. Wiggins. 7:44 
Southwestern Michigan Men’s Organization 


Judson Hyames. 7:44 


—— for Underprivileged. H. 


Touch Football. Marguerite Behrensmeyer. 
7:45. 
Townsend Ball. E. V. Ferguson, Jr. 5:40. 
Volleyball, A Team Game for Mixed High 
School Groups. Jeannette Saurborn. 2:44. 
HUELSTER, Laura 
Growth of Soccer for Girls and Women. 


7-39 


HYAMES, Judson 
Southwestern Miclt 


1igan Men’s Organization. 


7:44 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
Archery as a Physical Education 
Caroline W. Coleman. 5:32 
The Care of Archery Equipment 
P. Uhier, Jr. 2:38. 
Boxing Drill. James M. Brown 
Dolphin Breast Stroke. D. A 
and Jack Sieg. 4:23 


Activity. 
William 


4:44, 
Armbruster 


‘he Fencers’ Caddy Frederica Bernhard. 
9:42 

How I Instruct My Tennis Classes; and 
Battle Board Tennis. Mary K. Browne. 


6:27. 
An Objective 
Beginners. 
An ~~ jet 
10: 


Method of 
Miriam M. 
Study of 


Grading Tennis 
Wagner. 3:24. 
3oxing is Skiba. 


Philosophy of a Fencing Master. William 
Sandoz. 3:20 
INTRAMURALS 

Intramural Programs for High School. L. 


F. Holden 


Intramural 


8:42 

Program for High School Girls. 
Ruth M. Luther. 10:38 

Janesville, Wisconsin, Intramural Set-up. Pat 
Dawson. 1:36 


IRELAND, Allen G. 

Administration of Physical Education & 
Program Development. 2:7; II. Organiza 
tion and Administration. 4:18; III. Activi- 
ty Program and Instruction. 6:24 


IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 


Loe. 2cae: ser: 43953 5:325 6250: 46; 
8:51; 9:55; 10:48 
er? Margaret 
IIA. Trends in the Teaching of Dance. 
r 
IIIB. Correctives Through the Dance. 2:18. 


JOHNSTON, Jo 


Physical Education Demonstration. 2:26 


KARPOVICH, Peter V. 
Physical Exercises in Cardiac 
Diseases. 8:9. 


KEENE, Charles H. 


and Metabolic 


Should Pupils Be Excused from Physical 
Education? 9:14. 

KERR, A. M. 

Demonstration Lessons in Health Instruc- 


tion. 1:16. 
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KILANDER, H. F. 
Health Education in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools of Sweden. 7 :24. 


KOZMAN, Hilda Clute 
V. Present Trends in the Teaching of Char- 
acter, Folk, and Tap Dancing. 2:19 


LANGFORD, Fay (with Margaret Powell) 
Shifting-Zone Defense for Two-Court Bas- 
ketball. 1:26. 


LAPORTE, W. R. 
Honorary Degree Conferred on Dr. Hether 
ington (Editorial). 10:19 ; 
Physical Education in a Changing Society 
7 2a 


LENROOT, Katharine F. 
Child Health and Social Security. 10:3 


LINDSAY, Edith 
II. Trends in Corrective Physical Education. 
716. 


LINDWALL, Robert E. 
Activity Record Card. 2:44. 


LOCK, Lora M. ; : 
Rural Recreation in Florida under the E.R.A 
5:25. 


LOWMAN, C. L. (and E. A. Bright) 
Hydrogymnastics from Physical Education 
Standpoint. 4:8. 


LOWMAN, Guy S. 
The Mid-West of the Future. 9:3. 


LUDVICKSON, Thora 
The Pow Wow. 9:32. 


LUTHER, Ruth M. 
Intramural Program for High School Girls 


10:38. 


MARSH, Lucile 
Survey of the Social Dance in America 
754. 


McCLOY, C. H. y 
A Program of Tests and Measurements for 
the Public Schools. 8:18. 


McCOLLUM, E. V. 
Food, Nutrition, and Health. 7 :6 


McCURDY, J. 
Recent Tenis t in Physical Education Leader 
ship (Editorial). 10:19. 


McKENZIE, R. T. 
Some Studies in the Sculpture of Athletes 


13 


MANSFIELD, Portia 
Physical Education and Social Behavior. 
£7 YP 


MERCER, Iva A. 
The Teachers’ Part in a City Health Pro 
gram. 10:28 


MORRIS, J. H. 
Training "Teen-Age Boys and Girls in Lei 
sure-Time Activities. 2 


MOSER, Helen A. 
The Use of Basketball Skill Tests for Girls 
and Women ata. 


NASH, Jay B. 
And Now—Leisure (Editorial). 4:17 
Leisure, For What? 5:10 : 
You Must Relax—But How? 9:11 


NEILSON, N. P. : : 
Is Physical Education a Science (Edi- 
torial). 4:17. 


NETHAWAY, C. W. 
Physical Education Demonstrations at Pitts- 
burgh. 8:3. 


NEWS NOTES (See also Around the Country 
with J. E. Rogers, A.P.E.A., It May In- 
terest You to Know) 

Administrative Directors’ Society. 2:53 

Alabama. 1:44; 2:46; 3:63; 4:47; 
9:53; 10:41 

Arkansas. 1:45; 2:46. 

Central District. 1:39; 2:50; 3:60; 4:45 
5:44; 6:47; 7:48; 9:50; 10:46. 

Colorado. 2:50; 3:60; 4:45; 5:44; 9:50; 
10:46. 

Dance Section. 7:50; 8:53; 9:46; 10:44. 

Delaware. 1:43; 5:43. 

District of Columbia. 3:58; 9:52. 

E astern District. 1:41; 2:55 

43° 6:52:s 7250; 6:55; 
Florida 1:45; 2:46; 3:63 
Georgia. 3:63; 10:41. 


5:47; 





Honorary Degree Conferred on Dr. Hether 
ington (Editorial). W. R. LaPorte. 10:19 

Illinois. 1:40. 

Indiana 1:40; 2:54; 3:52; 4:50; 5:49; 
7:49; 9:54; 10:45. 

Iowa. 2:51; 3:60 

Kansas. 2:52; 3: 

Kentucky. 2:46; 3 

Louisiana. 3:63; . 

Maryland. 5:43; 8:55; 

Massachusetts. 4:52; 5:44; 7:50. 

Michigan. 2:54; 4:5 

Midwest District. 13402 2:54; 3:52; 4:50; 
5:49; 6:47; 7:49; 8:55; 9:54; 10:45. 

ekeosenie. 9:50; 10:46. 

Mississippi. 1:45; 2:48; 3:64; 5:47; 8:53; 


745; gh 750; 10:46 
5:45; 7:48; 10:47. 

763; 4:47: 10:41, 
UR 


10 :42. 
Missouri. 2:52: 3:61; 4:46; 5:45; 7:48; 
9:51; 10:47. 


Nebraska. 1:39; ae 3:61; 4:46; 5:46; 
7346; 9:51; 10: 

New Jersey. 1:43 2:55; 2250s 52443 B:58: 
10:43. 

New York. 10:43 

North Carolina. 1:45; 3:64; 4:47; 5:48; 
8256s 9:53 

North Dakota 1:39; 3:62; 4:46; 5:46 
10:47. 

Ohio. 1:40; 4:51; 5:49; 7:49; 8:55 

Oklahoma. 2:48. 

Pennsylvania. 3:58; 4:54. 

Rhode Island. 1:44; 3:59; 9:52. 

South Carolina. 3:64; 5:48; 8:54; 10:42 

South Dakota. 4:46; 7:48; 10:47 

Southern District. 1:44; 2:46; 3:63; 4:47; 
5:47; 6:45; 8:53; 9:53; 10:41 

Southwest District. 7:50. 

Tennessee. 10:42 

Texas. 1:46; 2:49: 3:66; 4:48; 5:48; 8:54 

Utah. 7:50 

Vermont. 4:53; 10:44. 


Virginia. 7:49; 8:54; 10:42 
West Virginia 2:54: 3:52; 4:52; 5:50 
10:4 


Wisconsin. 10:46. 
Women’s Athletic Section. 4:38 
Wyoming. 2:57; 10:47. 


PAGE, Barbara 


Contemporary Exponents of the Dance. 4 


PATTY, W. W. (with P. J. Van Horn) 
The Health of High School Athletes. 10:26 


PERRIN, Ethel 
Eighth Health Education Conference of the 
American Child Heaith Association. 7:21. 


PHILOSOPHY and Objectives 

American Physical Education—Some Impres 
sions. Ingrid Holm. 6:14. 

Cogwheels. Strong Hinman. 5:26. 

Health and Physical Education Faces the 
Future. J. N. Rule. 6:3 

Is Physical Education a _ Science Edi 
torial). N. P. Neilson. 4:17. 

Physical Education and Social Behavior 
Portia Mansfield. 1:15 

Physical Education for the Future. Agnes 
Wayman. 1:3. 

Physical Education in a Changing Society 
W. R. LaPorte. 7:3. 

Physical Education in Its Functional As 
pects. B. C. Tighe. 10:14. 

Physical Education in Our Schools Tomor 
row. Mary C. Coleman. 4:6 

Physical Education Trends and Progress 
Rosalind Cassidy and Others. 2:14. 

Progress and Problems in Health and Phys 
ical Education Among Colored Americans 
E. B. Henderson. 6:9 


Reassembling the Educational Systen Erna 
Driftmier B27 

[The School at the Crossroads Norman 
Thomas. 2:5. 


Some Studies in the Sculpture f Athletes 
R. T. McKenzie. 7:9 

Today’s Challenge to Health and Physical 
Education. Jesse Feiring Williams. 8:10 


I. Trends in Physical Education Today 
Rosalind Cassidy. 2:14. 
Twenty-Five-Year Perspective on Physical 


Education Needs Blanche M. Trilling. 


~ FS 
What I Expect of a Teacher of Physical 
Education. R. W. Bardwell. 7:16. 


POWELL, Margaret (with Fay Langford) 
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